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OUR FAMILY GHOST. 


One 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





HERE were nine of us in the 
family—papa, Jack, Bertha, 
the two little boys, Lowizy, the 
Major and the Ghost—not to 
mention myself. 

We were very proud of each 
other, as was natural, since we 
had nothing else in the world 
to be proud of. Lowizy, our 
maid-of-all-work, believed in 
us devoutly, and sang our 
praises among all her friends. 
The ghost, we had every rea- 
son to believe, set great store 
by us, for did it not (i¢ was a 
young lady_in a romantic un- 
dress of white with strangely 
piercing eyes, and blonde, flowing hair!) depart for 
quarters unknown during those ill-starred weeks 
when forced by stress of poverty, we let our house 
and sojourned in country lodgifige? And did she not 
return to us when, our exile over, we met again un- 
der the family roof?—Jack free from business, and 
busy and delightful like himself. Bertha, our pet 
cousin, resting from her wearisome labor at school- 
teaching, and so sweet and piquant that we fell in 
love with her over again, and papa, dreaming placid- 
ly and still building golden castles which vanished 
like morning mists? , 

I say nothing about myself. But Jack insisted 
that my joy at his return was always dampened by 
the reflection that his appetite was eo good, and that 
the vacuity in the flour-barrel broke my heart daily. 
But this was Jack’s nonsense. I was glad to have 
them all home again, though I racked by brains for 
dinners that should cost nething. I looked hungrily 
at the village butcher’s cart, with its great wedges of 
ruast, and ite tempting sirloins, and its suggestions of 
plenty and comfort. 

‘*Money! money! It’s the bane and blessing, the 
comfort and the curse of life. I think I shall do 
something desperate some day to get some.” 

“As what, for example?” asked Bertha, lifting her 
lovely arched brows, and looking at me with those 
tender gray eyes of hers. Bertha is a beauty, you 
must know. 

“Ol write a novel—or marry Mr. Van Meter!” I 
said, with alaugh that bad much better have been a 
sob. “The last, think. Writing the novel would 
be only a speculation, while the Van Meter fortune 
is sure.” 

“O Lu!” said this reproving angel. 

“Why not?” 1 cried, wildly. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Van 
Meter isn’t 80 much worse than other people’s hus- 
bands. One needn’t look at him more than one can 
help, and one would go to sleep, sometimes, and for- 
get him.” 

“Never mind, Pussy!” said papa, consolingly. 
“Wait till I get my patent. I’m sure of it now— 
pretty sure. If I only could find that missing paper, 
I should be quite sure. Bat never mind!” 

And he smiled—that rare, sweet s:ile which 
warmed my heart so. I knew he wasn’t wise in 
worldly matters—this dear old father of ours—but. 
his heart was as good as gold. He was as pure as. 
snow, and a gentleman. Poor he was, unpractical, 
visionary; he wasted his property in speculations, 
and beggared his children, seid his friends; but his 
chikiren loved him dearly, 

“And still he bore without reproach 
The grand old name of gentleman."’ 

It was not his fault that always there was some er- 
Tor, slight, but fatal, in his calculations; that he just 
gtazed success, and missed it. Pvorsoul! After all, 
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on him than upon us. We had only the sting of pov- 
erty to endure; to him it was also the ruin of cher- 
ished hopes. And so I had never the heart to throw 
cold water on his enthusiasms, and now I just said 
softly that I was so sorry he had lost the bit of paper 
which had upon it the hint of a plan which would 
perfect his design. 

“The worst of it is, my dear,” said papa, with a 
puzzled look, “that I’m sure it is laid away some- 
where in my brain, if I could only find it.” 

‘Perhaps that’s the best of it,’ I said, gayly. 
“ Your brain, papa, must have such a number of 
things init. It’s like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
mow, to try to find any particular thing. But it 
may come to light of itself some day.” 

‘*T don’t know, my dear. I don’t seem to have 
any luck.” And he shook his head sorrowfully, and 
a shadow crept over the sweet, kind old face. 

I turned away, ® sharp pain at my heart. 0, it 
was so hard, nobody knows how hard but those who 
have tried it. I could have shed oceans of tears over 
Jack’s straitene1 circumstances, and over Bertha’s 
pale, worn face, and poor papa’s hopes deferred. 
But it isone of the peculiarities of poverty that it 
leaves you no time for the indulgence of sorrow. 

There was something to be conjared up for dinner. 
Now Lowizy, if left to her own devices, would inevit- 
ably serve us with pork and greens, an unscrupulous 
procedure, from which she was never restrained in 
the least by the fact that the family, one and all, de- 
tested the dish. So I deecended to the kitchen. 

Lowizy was pattering about in a state of great 
mental disturbance. When she was ont of sorts, she 
always wore a Shaker bonnet at her work, and when 
the case was unusually severe, said bonnet was 
drawn close down over her eyes, 80 that only the 
lower part of her countenance was visible. I noticed 
this latter peculiarity on this occasion, and deported 
myself with quietness, accordingly. I am not fond 
of thunder-storms. So I got as far as the crust of my 
veal pastry—let me recommend veal pastry as a dish 
which may be made out of most anything—and was 
at once rolling out the top crust and elaborating a 
plot for a story, when Lowizy burst forth: 

“‘T may as well tell you, Miss Lu, that I can’t stand 
this any longer.” : 

I felta little shiver. Home without Lowizy would 
be like blanc-mange without cream, or like a good 
many more incomplete things. The futare was ap- 
palling. But then the inevitable was inevitable. 

“ Well, Lowizy, of course I can’t expect you to 
stay under the circumstances,” I said, choking back 
asob. “If I only could pay you—” 

** Who said anything about pay, Miss Lu?” inter- 
rupted Lowizy. “1 aint so fond of money as some 
folks, and the world don’t seem upside down to me 
if my purse aint crammed. My pay! I'd like toask, 
Mies Lu, what I ever said or did that you should come 
at me in that way. I don’t deserve it of you, I don’t!” 
And Lowizy barst into tears that threatened to drown 
us out. For this strong-hearted, large-framed crea- 
ture could weep like Niobe if she gave her mind to it. 

I repented. I had sinned innocently, but I re- 
pented in sackcloth and ashes. I humbled myself— 

I kissed the ground at her feet—tiguratively. 

Literally and truly I sat down in a flag-bottomed 
chair, folded my hands resignedly, and waited for 
her to come round. She came round in due season— 
clearing up bright but cold, a little sharp and breezy, 
like an autamn storm. And then the cause of her 
woe stood revealed. 

It was the ghost. The ghost had been miscon- 
ducting itself. Instead of gliding about in the ap- 
proved fashion of well-bred, sentimental. ghoets, 
sighing at keyholes, rustling along corridors and as- 
cending unseen staircases that creaked solemnly 
under the mysterious footsteps, it had betaken itself 
to noisy tramping at unearthly hours; it shrieked 
hid ly when people were asleep; it groaned, and 
moaned, and laughed, and shouted like a maniac. 
It had committed murder, no doubt, for it dragged 
dead bodies up and down thé floor; it rattled coin 
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** And such altogether outrageous doings I never 
heard of,” said Lowizy, ‘‘and they must be put a 
stop to. Either the ghost leaves the house or I do.” 
**Don’t you think,” 1 ventured, trembling a little 
at my own audacity, ‘‘ don’t you think it’s rate?” 

* Ratel’? 

I cannot hope to express the infinite contempt with 
which she infiltrated that innocent monosyllable. 

‘+Rats! Can rats make noise enough to shake the 
house? can they open and shut doors; can they cry 
Plike a baby; can they call out ‘ Low-i-zy, Low-i-zy,’ 
as plain as ever I heard you speak it? Can they do 
all this, Miss Lu? That’s what I want to know.” 
And Lowizy gave the Shaker a rash pull which 
brought it down far over her eyes, and walked off 
with an air of unappreciated innocence which was 
solemnly tragic. 

After a breathing space, I said, humbly, that from 
what I knew of the family of rodents, I should not 
think they were quite equal to all the feats she had 
named. Bat, at any rate, I added, with meeknees, 
it would do no harm to shut the Major up in the gar- 
ret for a night or two. 

I think I have not mentione1 that the Major was a 
cat. He wasthe most important member of the family, 
and got his name from a decidedly military air which 
had been characteristic of him from kittenhood—an 
immense tortoise-shell with long, tierce mustache, a 
stately tread, and an ominous growl when his per- 
sonal dignity was infringed upon. This was Major, 
and he was our special pet. So you may imagine a 
grief came to my heart when Lowizy said from un- 
der the Shaker, in sepulchral tones: 

‘The Major! The Major’s missing, MisesLu. I 
aint seen anything of him for a week, and it’s my be- 
lief Mr. Snarling bas pizened him.” 

**O Lowizy!’’ I exclaimed, in pain. 

Mr. Snarling was a neighbor, which means a per- 
son who is privileged to do you an injary if he 
chooses. And Mr. Snarling, in spite of the Major’s 
irreproachable character and personal position, had 
accused him of private raids upon his chicken-coop. 
He had also been heard to mutter darkly of strych- 
nine, and it was well-known that he kept a rusty old 
gun at his bed’s head. 

To think I should never again feel the gentle push 
from the Major’s paw at the dinner-table, which re- 
minded me to share my meat with him, that he nev- 
er would leap to my lap when I sat sore and heavy- 
hearted in the twilight, trying to think out the 
problem of ways and means, and soothe and 
cheer me with his soft purring and the caressing 
touch of his head upon my hand! You may laugh, 
who have plenty of love and no trouble, but believe 
me there are times when this dumb animal affection 
is a@ positive and very real comfort. 

I went up stairs with this new grief to papa. 

“O papa! I’m afraid the poor Major is gone.” 

Gone? The Major?” 

I explained. 

*O, I guess he’ll come back. Lulu, just look here. 
You see that little wheel there—” And then papa 
entered into a long, detailed explanation of what, in 
spite of the explanation, I could no more understand 
than | could Sanscrit. As if a machine was anything 
compared to Major. I went away with tears in my 
eyes. All my sorrows calminated just here. I had 
borne up bravely, but the feather which was to 
break me down, came in the shape of the Major's loss. 

Jack found me sobbing in the dining-room, ques- 
tioned, found it all out, and walked up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets, whistling. He 
presently delivered himself in this fashion: 

“O my goodness! Why wasn’t it given to man 
to understand woman? Here have we all been at 
the door of the almshouse for three years, and you’ve 
thought and worked for us all; you’ve been a regular 
heroine, my dear. And now you break down and 
cry over poor old Major. By Jove, it’s the greatest 
conundrum of the day.” And Jack looked at me 
sympathetically, but puzzled and amused. 

* Don’t laugh at me, Jack, that’s a dear boy! It 





which it had undoubtedly stolen. 





“ Then while you’re at it, 1 may as well give you 
something more to cry for,” said Jack, with a grim 
smnile. 

“OQ Jack! No more trouble I hope.” 

Then, as I saw how pale and disturbed he was, I 
cried: : 

** You don’t mean that old Hicks has concladed to 
stay?” 

*« Just that, my dear.” 

I drew a long breath, and my tears ceased. Oli 
Hicks, as Jack irreverently called him, and had 
taught us to do, was senior partner in the firm where 
Jack had patiently watched and waited for promo- 
tion. He was understood to be rich enough to retire, 
and had talked of doing so for a year past. Jack 
had a fair hope of being taken into the firm, and if 
that occurred, we would all be lifted from poverty to 
comfort, Jack and Bertha could marry, and it would 
not matter about papa’s patents. : 

*¢ You see, Lulu, I wouldn’t mind if it wasn’t for 
Bertha. It goes tomy heart to see her go off to ber 
drudgery, day after day, so pale and patient, and I, 
great, strong fellow, can’t do anything to help her. 
It takes all the manhood out of me,” said poor Jack. 

“If it wasn’t for papa and the little boys, I should 
not be a burden on you, Jack,’’ I faltered. 


arms. 

‘You aburden, Lu? How dare you? Who has 
kept me above water all thése years? You talk of 
being a burden, and I’ll drown myself. I’m a wretch, 
any way, to come to you with my troubles. There! 
cheer up, little woman!” 

That was pretty hard, you see. I couldn’t sit there 
with my head on Jack’s shoulder, and crying like a 
woman, without thinking how his -fresh young life 
was being defrauded of ita own natural brightness, 
It was hard enough for a young fellow of twenty- 
five to be tied down to an old man and a family of 
helpless children. But it was worse still when 
Bertha came. 

Bertha was a child of a far-away cousin, who died 
and left his daughter destitute, as unfortunate peo- 
ple have a way of doing. Of course papa wrote in- 
stantly, and offered her a share of all he had, which, 
as Jack said, was the more generous, since he had 
nothing to offer her. So Bertha came, and Jack fell 
in love with her, as we all did, for that matter. And 
then Bertha, seeing how: things were, quietly found 
work for herself, and did it patiently; But the girl 
had no more vocation for teaching than* she had for 
the presidency, and it was our misery to see all her 
pretty, kitten-like ways disappear, and to see the 
round white cheek grow whiter and thinner. 

Little Rob asked one day if Cousin Bertha didn’t 
look like an angel. And Jack turned upon him an- 
grily, and silenced him. 

“I can’t spare her to the angels,” said the poor 
fellow, piteously. 

There was consumption in the past of her family, 
and we both knew it. And Jack could not help her. 
There was the sting. Every dollar of his salary 
went into the family. And old Hicks had decided to 
stay. 

1 went about for some days in a dazed fashion, 
after this blow came. The season was midsummer, 
and the weather sultry. I had been growing weaker 
for a long time. So mucli work and eo many troubles 
had drained away my vitality. I saw the others 
come in and out, and did my tasks mechanically. 
Between times I called Major at the garden door. 
Then I searched the attic, and fancied that I heard 
strange noises and mufiled groans. 

“ You look like a ghost,” said Jack, one morning 
at breakfast. 


papa, with placid kindness. ‘* When the profits froin 
my invention begin to come in, little girl, we'll have 
gay times.” 

I tried to smile, as I would have done for papa if I'd 
been dying, but in an instant the whole room swam 
round and round. Jack, and the chairs, and the 





does me good to cry.” 


breakfast things bogan dancing a very strange jig, 


In an instant he was holding me trembling in his — 


“TI wish I could send you to the sea-side,” said - 
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there was a terrible rushing sound and then an aw- 
ful silence. 

It might have been weeks or months after when I 
came to myself. It was,I think, in the early even- 
ing, when I opened my eyes and looked at things in 
an odd, dreamy sort of a way. There was a faint 
light in the room, and it was far away in a corner 
where somebody was bending over a table. Another 
somebody was sitting bent forward in the arm-chair, 
his hands clasped, and his whole figure showing ut- 
ter dejection. That, of course, was papa. And was 
that Jack, who sat huddled up into a heap, as if he 
had gota bard blow? Surely that was Bertha who 
stepped about so lightly, and that was the brim of 
Lowizy’s Shaker which occasionally started up from 
behind the footboard. 

I began to feel clear that I was not in heaven. 
Those faded chintz curtains, mended and washed so 
often, were a part of the garniture of my own room, 
and the portrait, over the mantel, of a boy in staring 
blue trowsers, with a copy of Shakspeare in his hand, 
was undoubtedly Jack, as the tancy of a travelling 
artist had painted him. 

Ono! The work and worry of the world were not 
over for me, I thought. But I lay still and strangely 
weak, and wondered what they were going to do 
with me. 

The figure at the table turned round suddenly. It 
was a strange face, but a pleasant—curling, fair hair, 
mustache and kindly eyes. It had a pleasant voice, 
too, when it said: 

‘You may give her aspoonful of this every four 
hours. She is very much out-worn, but we have to 
hope she will be better soon.” 

His eye caught mine here, and he advanced sud- 
denly. 

“ Ah, our patient is come unto herself.” And he 
put a cool, soft hand upon my’forehead, and then, 
after a grave, earnest look, put his fingers upon my 
pulse. 

Papa was crying’ softly, I saw, and even stalwart 
Jack did not look quite himself. As for Bertha, she 
had flung herself upon the floor, and was sobbing in 
the bedclothes. 

“You did give them all a big scare,” said the 
physician, letting go my hand, aud smiling down 
upon me. “ But you willbe better. You are to lie 
quite still and take your medicine.” 

**I don’t want to die—not yet,” I said, feebly. 

‘*No indeed. If my patient die, I never forgive 
him,” said the doctor, cheerily. 

Somehow it came into my mind that I wouldn’t 
die, and then, before I knew it, I dropped off intoa 
doze. 

After this I only knew life by snatches. Jack said 
I outdid the seven sleepers; papa patted my head 
and cried over me; Bertha fed me with broth be- 
tween my naps, and bathed me when the fever turns 
were on; and at last, one cool morning the doctor, 
after surveying me a minute or two, said my persis- 
tent sleeping had saved my life. 

When he was gone, I said I wanted to talk. 

“Talk away, little woman,” said Jack. ‘ You 
must have suffered terrfbly irom entorced abstinence 
from that consoiation— being a woman.” 

** Don’t tease me, Jack.” And I put out my hand 
for his big, strong one. I think the sight of mine 
touched him. He laid it gently against his cheek, 
saying, sottly: 

“TI don’t know what I should have done had the 
little sister gone away.”’ 

*1’'m glad to stay, Jack dear. 
the doctor.” 

**O, the funny little German. Why you ste we 
sent for Dr. Lyman that morning you trightened us 
80, and he was away, and this Dr. Schulze came in 
his stead. And he’s done wisely. I like him.” 

lliked him, but I was too tired tosay so. My eyes 
wandered to Bertha. 

‘* Has she made herself ill over me?” 

‘Jack wouldn’t let me,” said Bertha, hastily. 
* He would do the nursing himself.” 

I remembered the many times I had waked in the 
night and seen Jack sitting unwinking beside me. 
In my heart I blessed the dear old fellow, but I said: 

‘* He will make an excellent husband, Bertha.” 

** Very well!” 

And Jack patted my hand approvingly. 

* Only don’t try tosmile if you please, my dear. 
There’s danger in it. The skin is drawn over your 


But tell me about 


spare ounce of adipose tissue anywhere about you.” 
“* How is Lowizy?” I said, after a while. 


bonnet oftener than twice a week. I hear her skir- 
mishing with Bertha in the entry. 
she retires in disorder, 
any more. 


have been rattling on for half an hour.” 
**T haven’t said ten words.” 


cheek bones, Miss Lulu, and I don’t think there’s a 


* Lowizy is flourishing—doesn’t retire into her 


I go out, and 
And now you’re not to say 
Those are Dr. Schulze’s orders—that 
you’re not to fatigue yourself talking—and here you 


* Did you hear me request you to be silent—that 
is, comparatively so? , Abectate dumbness can’t be 


1 had been dreading the answer, and it taxed all 


as I turned my face away to the wall, and shed a 


Atter this, a few more days slipped by, and I was 
gradually coming back to take my place in the fam- 
> and in the world. It was curious to think how 


easily I might have glided out of it any day the last 
two weeks, and nobody would have missed me 
much. 
A strange thought this—that there is in the world 
no absolute need of any of us. Any life may float 
away into the great, unknown, mysterious sea which 
rolls between this and the other shore, and the 
mighty world will still sweep on as before. Oaly 
in a few tender hearts the memory of us will re- 
main, until they, too, have joined the great procession 
which goes but never returns. 
I had sad thoughts in those days, and happy 
thoughts, too. The sad ones came when I was all 
alone by myself, too weak to do anything but think, 
and not able to do that wisely or well. Then I 
mourned over our cramped circumstances, and small 
hopes, and grew almost wicked in my want of faith. 
To be sure I knew a Hand guided us, but I was too 
unchastened to submit quietly to be led, and so I 
worried myself, and got a look in my face which Jack 
said was awful to see. 
My gay hours were at night when Jack and Ber- 
tha, who had returned to her duties, came home, 
and papa left his dearly beloved machines, and they 
all came intomy room and sat and talked by the glow 
of the fire. 
I don’t know when it was that Dr. Schulze got in the 
habit of joining us on these cccasions, bat by-and- 
by the evening was not quite iteelf unless he was 
there. Papa found a patient and sympathetic lis- 
tener to his plans, Jack a delightful companion, and 
Bertha declared, unhesitatingly, that Dr. Schulze 
was the most charming man she knew, whereat 
Jack frowned terrifically, and uttered all sorts of 
threats. 
“The fickle nature of woman!” cried Jack. 
‘* Here am I thrown over for this red-haired, phleg- 
matic German doctor.” 
‘For shame, Jack! His hair is a lovely chestnut, 
and his phlegm—well, I don’t wonder you, with your 
harum-scarum ways, don’t like it. You’ve quick- 
silver in your veins, to be sure, bnt repose is beauti- 
ful, too. I wont have Dr. Schulze made fun of.” * 
Jack made a woful face. 
** I surrender at discretion, if you’re down on me, 
Lu—lI'llever own that Wolfgang Schulze is a good 
sort of a fellow for—’* 
“Is Woltgang his name?’ I said, with a curious 
sense of pleasure. 
* Why not? Would you prefer Hans?” 
Something in Jack’s look made me answer a little 
shortly that it was nothing to me, of course. 
**Of course not,” retorted Jack, with the spirit of 
mischief in his eyes. ‘*‘ Well, my dear, we’ve had 
cosy times in this sick room of yours. I wouldn’t 
mind being ill myself, just a trifle, to be petted and 
pitied, and above all, to be tended by Dr. Schulze.” 
*O Jack! Don’t be wicked! Think what this ill- 
ness is going to cost.” 
**Oho! There lies the trouble,’ said Jack. ‘So 
this is what you’ve been breaking your heart over, 
and getting a new wrinkle on your forehead, Lulu! 
It is a shame—” he said, suddenly changing his 
tone—* when one can’t be ill in peace. But don’t 
fret, dear. 1’ll pay the bill, if I have to bind myself 
over to Auld Nickie for it.” 
Jack pay the bill! No indeed! I had a private 
fund of my own; a very small fund—but this should 
come out of it. And straightway I made a resolution. 
1 was well. There could be no doubt of that, anid I 
didn’t need a doctor any longer. I'd tell Dr. Schulze 
so that very afternoon, and ask him for his bill, and 
80 anticipate Jack’s generosity. 
I wondered why I didn’t feel happier when I had 
made this resolution, and decided, after a while, that 
I should be sorry not to see my kind doctor any more. 
But what of that? I couldn’t afford to pay for the 
pleasure of his society. Perhaps he would come and 
see us sometimes, and if he didn’t, if he dropped out 
of my life as suddenly as he came into it, why, 1 
could bear that, too. I was used to bearing trouble. 
By way of beginning to take my old place in the 
family, I sent for Lowizy, who came with floury 
hands from the kitchen, and inquired how things 
were going on down there, 
“And the ghost, Lowizy? It has ceased to haunt 
you, hasn’t it?” 
“The ghost, Miss Lu! You may well ask about 
that. What I’ve suffered in these two weeks, no 
tongue can tell. Mr. Jack just laughed at me, and 
Miss Bertha went pale when I spoke of it, so I just 
changed my room. I sleep now in the south cham- 
ber. It’s warm, to be sure, but one better be roasted 
than kept awake all night by unearthly noises.” 
* What sort of noises, Lowizy?” I asked, smiling, 
but with some curiosity. 
** Tram ping up and down, and a sort of scrambling 
and rushing sound, and something like a groan some- 
times,”’ returned Lowizy, with all seriousness. ‘‘ You 
may smile, Miss Lu, but I tell you I even heard ’em 
in broad daylight.” 
**It must be your imagination, Lowizy,” I said, 
yet, I confess, a little staggered. 
** My imagination!” echoed Lowizy, with supreme 
contempt. ‘I just wish, Miss Lu, you’d sleep there 
yourself some night.” 
“ SoI will,” I returned, cheerfully, “ and soon, too. 
I’m going to tell Dr. Schulze to-day fhat I am well, 
and to-morrow you’ll see me down stairs.” 


more,” said Lowizy, pointedly. 
may call sometimes to see Jack.” 


here he is now.” And Lowizy fled to the kitchen. 














** And then I suppose the doctor wont come any 
‘ST suppose not,” I said, quickly. “Though he 


* To see Jack? O yes. And speaking of angels, 


over the name once or aan and thought it sound- 
ed pleasantly. It suited the man, and he suited the 
bright, clear, sunny, yet not exuberantly sunny, 
September day. There was something wonderfully 
winning in his cheerfulness. It was not that he had 
been without trouble in life. But it had not wrecked 
his faith in human love and human good, and so 
there was a sweet Indian summer atmosphere of con- 
tent about him, that won its way to all hearts. 
He came in in his characteristic way, no noise, no 
bustle, no demonstrativeness, but he brought a 
brightness. 
“‘ The patient is better,” he said, with one of his 
keen, bright looks. ‘ [ see that I am not wanted any 
more.” 
Here was my chance, but I made awkward work 
of it, in my baste and embarrassment. 
** I was going to tell you so to-day,” I said, ‘‘ at 
least, that you were not needed. And if you would 
be guvod enough to give me the bill fur your services, 
I would like to pay it now.” 
Did his face grow a shade whiter? There was an 
instant’s silence. 
‘*Do you wish then to send me away?” he said, in 
alow voice. 
“Dr. Schulze, it is not I who wish it. 
that I am quite well.” 
‘* And you need me not any more!” he said, softly. 
I bad no words just then. A cruel restraint was 
upon me. I was unspeakably thankful to hear Jack’s 
voice in the hall, and to see him enter presently, and 
heartily welcome Dr. Schulze. 
A certain haze rests over the events of the evening. 
I remember that presently the wind arose and blew 
eerily, that sheeta of rain dashed against the pane, 
and Jack declared Dr. Schulze should not go back 
to town that night, And hestayed, seeming nothing 
loth. 
It was my last day of confinement to the sick room, 
and Jack and Bertha made alittle fete of it. They 
had tea there in the evening, and there was gay 
laughter and merry talk, and through it I had a 
sense of divine rest. 
By-and-by it grew late, and Jack, who had slipped 
out for a moment, came back, and whispered to me 
that Lowizy said there was only the north chamber 
ready for the doctor. 
“ That will do,” I answered. 
will mind the ghost.”’ 
** The ghost?” 
Dr. Schulze had caught the word, and was instant- 
ly curious. And so the story was told, Lowizy was 
summoned as a witness, the doctor listened gravely, 
and Bertha crept, shuddering, close to me. 
**T am pleased to sleep in this ghostly chamber,” 
said the doctor, finally. ‘ I shall report all 1 may see 
and hear.” And so Jack carried him off. 
‘*1 wonder if the doctor did see or hear anything?” 
said Bertha the next morning, as she helped me 
down stairs. ; 
“1 saw nothing, but heard a great deal.”’ 
We started. He was on the stairs behind us, and 
came up and quietly set Bertha aside, and gave me 
his support. 
* Really, Dr. Schulze?” 
**Really and truly. I heard curious scuffling 
noises and smothered groans. With your permission 
I think I can discover the ghost.” 
He was very reticent on the eubject daring break- 
fast, and Jack declared himself devoured by curiosi- 
ty. Immediately afterward we all went to the north 
chamber. 
The doctor went up to the fireplace, and quietly 
tapped upon the panelled wall over it. 
**You perceive that it is hollow,” he said. “I 
think a closet is concealed there. Here are traces 
of a hinge upon the board. This was the door.” 
*O, who knows what we shall discover!” I cried. 
** Call papa!” 
Papa came, and said there had been no closet there 
in his time. 
“It might have been built up by your great grand- 
father, my dear,” he said, smiling. ‘‘ He was the 
miser of the family, and was suspeoted of concealing 
part of his money in the house. You may find a bag 
of gold. I wish you success, my dears.” And he 
trotted back to his beloved machines. 
“ A bag of gold! OJack! Bring the hammer and 
things quick,” [cried, wildly. 
They all laughed at me, but Bertha ran for the 
hammer. 
“Who knows? I’ve dreamed of such things,” I 
said. 
** Dreams never come true,” called Jack, from the 
chair where he stood tools in hand. 
** Do they not?” 
I looked in Dr. Schulze’s clear blue eyes. 
‘That depends. If one is unreasonable,” I said. 
* But Iam not—at least, I hope not. I only want 
one thing in all the world,” he said, in that tone so 
low and intense that it seems only the soul hears. 
* Lulu, do you know what it is?” 
My eyes were compelled to meet those luminous 
ones which sought them so passionately. 
** Me, Wolfgang?” 
** You, my love, my wife. 
pered. 
All this was under the cover of Jack’s pounding 
and the cracking of the boards. He paused now. 
** Don’t you hear something?”” 
“* 1t’s the ghost,” said Lowizy, who came in sant 
then. 
“The ghost! Pshaw!” 
There was acurious look on Jack’s face. He gave 
another wrench, and the board flew off. Then we 
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**T don’t suppose he 


I thank God!’ he whis- 





He came in—Dr. Wolfgang Schulze. 


I had said 


half-tumbling to our feet, and gave a strange howl. 
Then the creature looked up in my face with strange, 
staring eyes, and made a faint attempt to rub its 
head on my dress. 


cried all in a breath. 


all around the chimney. The Major must have been 


“Why, Jack! Bertha! It’s the Major! Dear old 
Maje! What does it mean?” And I laughed and 


“Tl téll yon what it means,” said Jack, descend- 
ing. ‘* That closet opens up to the attic, and runs 


in search of prey, and slipped into it, some way, or, 
perhaps, animated by a spirit of adventure, explored 
it intentionally. He must have displaced a loose 
board in the attic floor in getting in, which closed up 
the way out.” 
** Poor old Major! How could he have lived three 
weeks?” 
‘* It’s jest a merrycle,” said Lowizy, solemnly. 
‘* Which wouldn’t have been wrought if Mejor 
hadn’t been in splendid condition when he went into 
confinement, and if a stray mouse badn’t come in 
his way sometimes. He’samere skeleton now,” said 
Dr. Schulze. 
** So that is the ghost!” Jack said, with a profound 
look. ‘“ He groaned, did he, and scurried up and 
down? Nowonder. O Lowizy!’’ 
Lowizy pulled her Shaker over her eyes, and dis- 
appeared. I followed with the Major, and made a 
raid upon the pantry in his behalf. 
But the bag of gold? 
I am so sorry to confess that we didn’t find any. 
If this had been a made-up story, it could have ended 
so just as well as hot. It would have been a great 
deal more delightfal. That is the advantage of fic- 
tion—you can have things just asyoulike. But facts 
are unmanageable, and you can only submit to cir- 
cumstances. 
But wasn’t Dr. Schulze worth any number of bags 
of gold? I may be a partial witness, but I think he 
is, and I think so more and more every day. 
And Jack? Jack got into the firm though old 
Hicks decided to stay. He and Bertha were married 
@ year ago, and are as happy as the summer days 
are long. 
Dr. Schu!ze has bought our old home, and mod, 
ernized it to a comfortable degree. And here the 
dear old father still putters over his inventions. We 
are not, and never shall be, rich, but we are the hap- 
piest people in the world. 
EASTER EVE AT 8ST. PETERSBURG. 
No traveller’s eye could desire a finer spectacle 
than the ceremony of the midnight service of Easter 
Eve, which commemorates, in every church through- 
out Russia, the great event that gives to Sunday it- 
self its Russian name of *“* Voskresenye,”’ (resurrec- 
tion). Nowhere is this pageant more imposing than 
in the great Isaac Oathedral, remarkable even among 
the stately churches of the metropolis fur the splen- 
dor of its golden dome and vast granite monoliths, 
Threading his way through a labyrinth of wooden 
stalls twinklifig wittysmall tapers, and heaped with 
medals, crucifixes, leaden saints, etc., for the benefit 
of the orth0dox, the spectator reaches the principal 
entrance. The huge carved doors swing heavily 
back, and disclose the already thronged interior; 
above, the shadowy expanse of the dome; beneath, 
the mighty arches clothed in floating shadow; while 
here and there a circle of light round the tall candles 
casts a fitful glare on the faces of the crowd, who ap- 
pear to vanish like phantoms. From the central 
platform rolls the deep voice of the officiating priest 
reciting the customary prayers, in that quaint, sono- 
rous Slavonic tongue which has been well-nigh chas- 
ed from earth by the spread of modern Russ; while 
ever and anon the choir breaks in with its measured 
chant, which dies away among the giant arches in 
a@ cadence inexpressibly sweet and plaintive—the 
characteristic feature of Russian music. Suddenly, 
on every side, shoot upward little jets of flame, break- 
ing asunder and circling as they go. Over the tall 
candles on the altar—round the chandeliers suspend- 
ed from the lower ceiling—up into the dim vastness of 
the dome itself, the fire flits like a quickening spirit, 
leaving in its course endless twinkling points of light, 
and making the vast pillars stand out like the ribs of 
some skeleton mammoth under the moonlight of the 
far north. Then at one stroke the countless faces 
rise tojview; bearded officers, glittering in gold-laced 
uniforms; b/ase students, glancing around with stud- 
ied indifference; low-browed peasants, their harden- 
ed faces softened by devotional fervor ; beautiful girls, 
with long dark hair flowing over their white robes; 
and many, many more, of every rank and age. Slow- 
ly boom out the last strokes of midnight, and the 
attendant priests, in their high, helmet-shaped caps 
and embroidered robes, sweep down the long vista to 
the central platform, where lies the coffin that typi- 
fies the great sacrifice. In another moment the cof- 
fin is raised on the shoulders of four tali deacons, and 
borne toward the western entrance, the priests fol- 
lowing with bowed heads and folded arms, marching 
in time to a funeral chant. As they vanish through 
the gate whence they must make a circuit of the en- 
tire building, a solemn silence falls on the vast as- 
semblage; all stand mutely expectant, as though 
awaiting some great event. Suddenly there arises 4 
distant sound of chanting, coming gradually nearer 
and nearer, and at length, through the same gate by 
which it departed; reevters the procession—but this 
time in triumph. Sacred banners follow the march 
now, heads are proudly uplifted instead of drooping, 
and mounting the platform, they wave their stand- 
ards r joicingly, while the chief priest litts his hands 
on high, and shouts in a voice of thunder, ‘Christ 


















all started back as something came haif-leaping, 


is risen. He is risen indeed!” 








expected of a woman.’ 

**One question more, Jack—the Major?” 
my small courage to hear the reply. 

** Poor old Major! said Jack, gravely. ‘ I’mafraid 
he’s gone where the good cats go. There, don’t fret. 
I'll get you forty kittens, if you like.” 

That was a man’s idea of consolation, I thought, 
few quiet tears. 
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A. LESSON IN LOVE. 





Light was her step upon the stair, 
I did not hear it, yet my heart . 

Divined her coming, knew her there, 
Felt it in every throb and start. 

I rose to meet her; rose, yet stay ed, 
Something forbade my drawing near; 

“ Her heart responds to mine,"* I said, 
* And she will know I linger here.” 


The radiance of her beauty seemed 
To make the light through which she came; 
The eyes that ‘neath their lashes gleamed, 
Were hardly eyes of blue, but flame. 
There was no line, no subtle curve, 
No graceful turn to painter known, 
That did not her perfection serve,— 
And I had won her for my own! 


Unconscious of my eager gaze, 
She moved to music of her train; 
The bright exotics sought to raise 
Their starry blooms to her in vain. 
Supremely happy in the sense 
Of youth and loveliness she moved, 
No impulse sudden as intense 
Bidding her look for one beloved! 


O, bitter pangs of doubt end fear! 
O, anguish of a tortured breast! 
How could I deem she heid me dear, 
Who was not moved by my unrest? 
“ Though seas divide us,’* she had cried, 
“Trust me my heart will throb to thine;"’ 
* Yet we were standing side by side, 
And that cold heart could not divine! 


The thought of happy moments spent, 

Of precious whispers (not so low 
But we could gather their intent) 

Come back tome, and in the glow 
And rapture of the happy past 

I chafed to think that this might be, 
That we, long parted, met at last, 

And that dull heart was dead to me! 


A moment's space I moved away, 
In silent anguish wholly dumb, 
And in that moment, on her way 
_ She turned, she murmured, ‘Art thou here ? 
Art thou, indeed? It was no dream 
Haunted me then by day and night!" 
I saw h r tears of rapture gleam, 
1 had no words for my delight. 


Love's subtle ways are hard to learn, 
His yoke is equal joy and pain; 

What if rose-fetters blush and burn ? 
The chain of roses is a chain. 

That precious moment taught me this, 
‘the trath is of my life a pa:t,— 

The heart will never know the bliss, 
That does not rankle with the sinart. 


> 





(Written for The Flag Bont Union.) . 
THE SHELMIRE. WILE CASE. 
Astray chapter froman Old Lawyer's Diary. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 

I Do not remember a case (said the old. lawyer) in 
which I ever succeeded so unexpectedly, and I might 
add, by the use of such very simple means, as in the 
celebrated Shelmire Will Case. The principal credit 
of this success was not due to me, however, but to a 
young man, almost a boy, who was at the time a 
student in my cffice. He was admitted to the bar 
soon after, and went West, where he is doing a flour- 
ishing law business. I am notsurprised to hear it; 
the tact and astuteness which he displayed in this 
case prepared me to expect great things of him in 
the fature. 

His name was Will Wayman—a plodding, delving 
fellow, and he sat all the week in “a corner of my 
cffice, poring over the books, writing for me when 
called upon, and often listening to the talk between 
me and my clients about their cases. Sometimes I 
took him with me to court, to take minutes of trials 
in which I was engaged, and I always found him 
handy and expert with the pen. And supposing 
that there was nothing more of him than I have 
mentioned, you may imagine how astonished I was 
when he suddenly developed himself on the trial of 
this case, as I am about to tell you. 

Jacub Shelmire, whose will was in controversy, 
was an old man of eighty and upwards, who bad 
lived many yearsin the city, doing a small retail 
mercantile business. He was a thrifty, econowical 
old fellow, and the value of bis estates at his death 
had grown to be about twenty five thousand dollars, 
The old man had lived in a humble way, known only 
by the few with whom he did business—a harmless, 
unimportant old body, with nothing noticeable about 
him but his thrift; and therefore his death was an 
event which, in such acity as this, was not calcula- 
ted to attract much attention. I had known old Mr. 
Shelmire, merely as a passing acquaintance, for some 
years; but I first became aware of his death upon 
the visit of a young lady dressed in mourning to my 
Cflice, to consult me about the estate. She was a 
pretty, thoughtful-looking girl, of twenty or there- 
abouts, but an entire stranger tome. She mentioned 
her business; and as I was much engaged at the mo- 
ment with other clients, I asked her to be seated for 
half an hour, and told Wayman to find her a chair. 
During my conversation with the men with whom I 
was occupied, I looked occasionally across the room, 
and saw.that my student had for once broken through 
his habitual reserve, and was standing by the young 
girl, talking in a low tone with her. But then I did 
not know that Will had an acquaintance with her of 





Frome weeks’ standing, and that the present call was 
pursuant tw his advice. 
At last the office was cleared of all but us three, 


business; and as time is likely to be valuable to us 
to-day, perhaps you can tell me what she wishes, a 
great deal quicker than she can.” 

I shouldn’t have ventured to say as much as that 
before an elderly lady, who might have felt called 
upon to resent my words as an imputation upon her 
of garrulity; but I could see that there was no dan- 
ger of that here. The young lady smiled, giving me 
to understand that she understood my meaning; and 
Will explained that she was the granddaughter of 
tbe late Mr. Shelmire, and his only relative, so faras 
she knew, and therefore entitled to his estate; and 
she desired to take such legal steps as were necessary 
to secure it. 

This, as I bave said, was my first intimation of the 
old man’s death; and it was also my first intimation 
that he had had any family. Knowing nothing 
about it, I had supposed that he lived by himself in 
some garret or shanty, a kind of hermit life, and 
that whatever property he had accumulated was hid- 
den away underground, in the shape of money. So 
prone are we to err in our mere guesses! A few mo- 
ment’s talk with the girl put me right about the facts. 
Her name was Virginia Garvin; her mother had 
been Mr. She}mire’s only daughter. The old man’s 
wife died years before, and the daughter, Virginia’s 
mother, also died, in a distant city, a widow, when 
Virginia was but eight years old. Left in poverty, 
without relatives and almost without friends, she 
resolved to seek her grandfather, whom she had 
never seen, but of whom she had often heard her 
mother speak. She tound him in this city, and he 
welcomed her warmly to his home, It was a little 
cottage and lot on Willow street, of little value then; 
bat the old man had greatly improved it since, and 
real estate had vastly increased in value within a 
few years; so that the place was now worth consider- 
able money. Besides this, Virginia knew that he 
had purchased several adjacent lots very cheap, and 
they, of course, had glso appreciated in value; and 
she supposed that he had deposited on interest in 
the City Savings Banks, in his own name, several 
thousand dollars. In short the real value of tue es- 
tate, realand personal, as I afterward discovered, 
was rather above than below twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Virginia stated that she did not know of another 
living relative of the deceased, besides herself, and 
believed there was none. She said her grandfather 
had very oiten told her that she should have all that 
he had when he died, and that he had given her the 
same assurance when he was in his last sickness. 
But was there a wili? She said, in auswer to this 
question, that he had never said a word on this sub- 
ject, and she was sure Le would have meutioned it 
had he made one, as he had no secrets from her. I 
bade her go home and make careful search for such 
an iustrumenf, and return to me when she had done 
80. 
She was back the same afternoon. She had searched 
the house thoroughly, and particalarly the little 
desk where her grandfather kept his papers, and 
she orought to me all she could find in his hand- 
writing. 
book of accounts, three bills of goods sold, in small 
amounts, and some unimportant memoranda about 
his business, hastily scrawled on slips of paper of un- 
even sizes. In louking these things over, I observed 
that the handwriting of the deceased was very ec- 
centric in its character. The upstrokes of almost 
every letter were very heavy, and the downstrokes 
light; the writing sometimes closely followed the 
line, and again went above or below it fur several 
inches; its general appearance was angular and uan- 
finished, and the whole struck me at first as an odd- 
ity in the way of chirography. 

“Did he always write like this?” I carelessly 
asked of the girl. 

“ Yes sir; always,” she replied. And then I told 
her to accompany me over to the surrogate’s office, 
where I would take the preliminary steps to secure 
the estate to her. Virginia, beingsunder age, could 
not be appointed administrator of Jacob Shelmire’s 
estate; and it was my purpose to consult with the 
surrogate, and procure the appointment of some hon- 
est, trustworthy man who would discharge the trust 
with fidelity to the gir) and all others interested. 
These latter would be few or none, as the girl had 
informed me that her grandfather never contracted 
any debts that she knew of, and that no bills had 
been sent to the house since his death, some weeks 
before. 

The cflice of the surrogate was approached by a 
flight of outside stairs, half-way up which we met a 
man descending. I noticed nothing about him ex- 
cept that he had a thick black béard and mustache, 
a keen eye, and was dressed in a suit of fashionable 
cut and make, and sported a large, glittering watch- 
chain. He looked carelessly at us, and passed down; 
and just behind him came another, a slim, elderly 
man, whose face seemed familiar to me. On reach- 
ing the top of the stairs, I saw that my companion 
looked after them, and I asked her if she knew them. 

** I don’t know the first,” she replied. ‘The other 
is Mr. Passmore, who used to help my grandfather 
sometimes in the store. He has been selling off the 
stock since grandfather died. But I thought it so 
queer that he shouldn’t speak tome. He knows me 
just as wellas any onecan; but when he saw my 


this young lady, and have probably ascertained her | 





face, he looked right the other way.”’ 


There was nothing more than a single 


The incident did not disturb me at the time, al- 
though I did not fail to remember it atters ards, and | 
to attach deep meaning to it. We found the surro- | 


puzzled, and exclaimed: 

** Well—this és strange. Did you meet any one on 
the stairs?” 

** Yes,” 1 replied, “‘ Mr. Passmore and a stranger.” 

** Well, sir, that stranger is called Rufus Bledsoe. 
He states to me that he was a distant relative of the 
late Mr. Shelmire’s wife, and that he has the last 
will and testament of Mr. Shelmire himself in his 
possession. He has applied for probate upon it, and 
I have granted him a citation, returnable on the 
nineteenth cf the present month, There was only 
One person to be cited, and she lives in this city.” 

* Virginia Garvin?” I suggested. 

** Yes---that is the name.” 

“This, of course, was all the information that the 
surrogate had to give. Bidding Virginia follow me, 
T retarned to my «ffice; and on the way thither a 
constable served the citation on her. 

My lawyer’s instinct had already suggested a sus- 
picion of foul play in this proceeding; and after ex- 
plaining to the astonished girl what I had learned, I 
interrogated her about the two men we had met, 
Bledsoe, she declared she had never seen nor heard 
of before. She knew that he had never been to the 
house of her grandfather since she had lived there, 
and she had never heard the old man name him. As 
to Passmore—she could add little to what she had al- 
ready told me of him. In busy times, she knew that 
Mr. Shelmire was in the habit of calling in this Pass- 
more to assist him in his sales and accounts. Her 
grandfather had sometimes spoken of him as a good 
assistant, a faithful hand; but he had never been at 
the house until after his employer’s death, when he 
came to tell the girl that he would carry on the store 
as usual until the estate was settled up, and would 
then account to the proper person for his sales and 
the balance of the stock. Sie had not seen him since 
until to-day. 

I explained to Virginia that nothing further was to 
be done in the matter until the nineteenth, when the 
citation to attend the proof of the will was returnable, 
and told her to have no fears of her ultimate tri- 
umph—while at the same time I had the most seri- 
ous fears that a villanous plot had been concocted to 
defraud her of her rights. “I sat in a brown study 
after she left the office; and then jumping up with a 
sudden impulse, I snatched my hat and went up and 
down the streets of the city until I came to the little 
dingy shop that «till bore on its weather-beaten sign- 
board overhead the name of Jacob Shelmire. I en- 
tered; and before me were the twomen that 1 had 
met on the surrogate’s stairs. They were whisper- 
ing together over the desk as I entered, and Passmore 
advanced as soon as he saw me, and curtly demand- 
ed my business. The bluntness of his manner, un- 
expected as it was, threw me off my guard, and I 
asked without preface: 

‘* Have you any interest, sir, in opposition to that 
of your late employer’s granddaughter?’ 

** Have you any business to ask me such a ques- 
tion?” he retorted, rudely, if not insultingly. 

**T am her counsel, sir,” I replied, ** and—” 

‘Yes, yes—” he interrupted. ‘ Weill, sir—the 
will isto be proved on the nineteenth, and if you are 
present you will know all about it.” 

** Bat how is it about the will?” I asked. 
ginia insists that thereis none, and—”’ 

** She is mistaken,” he coolly rejoined. I had tried 
my best to keep my temper; but I was fast getting 
avgry at the cool impudence of the man. 

‘*Mr. Passmore,” I said, * trom the relations that 
have subsisted between yourself and this young 
lady’s grandfather, you should consider it your duty 
to acquaint her or her counsel with anything that 
may happen to your knowledge, adverse to her inter- 
ests. J ask you now, sir—have you nothing to com- 
municate?” 

‘*Nothing whatever, sir,” he responded, with a 
bland smile. It was a drop too much. 

‘* Mr. Passmore—you are a damned scoundrel, sir!” 
I ejaculated. 

‘*Mr. Williams, you are certainly anything but a 
gentleman,” was his tantalizing rejoinder; and with 
a mocking bow he retired behind the counter. 

I went back to my office, chafed and irritated to 
an unwonted degree, and entirely satisfied that a 
deep plot had been formed to cheat Virginia Garvin 
out of her inheritance. I thoroughly believed it; 
but I could do nothing but wait until the day ap- 
pointed for the probate of the will had brought its 
revelations. And I waited for it. Then, as now, I 
had continually as much business as I could possibly 
attend to, and therefore I had no time for idle specu- 
lation about this case. Long experience at the bar 
had taught me not to worry myself unnecessarily 
when in ignorance of the plans and designs of my 
adversaries; but I must confess that this case had 
assumed such unusual features that I looked fur- 
ward with anxiety to the appvinted day. 

Well—it came; and I attended before the surro- 
gate at the hour named in the citation, with my 
client. There were also present Passmore, Bledsoe, 
and a distinguished member of our bar whom the 
latter had retained to assist bim. The man Bledsoe 
produced an instrament which he purported to_be, 
and which he declared was, the last will and testa- 
ment of Jacob Shelmire. It was very brief, giving 
to Rafus Bledsoe all the property, both real and per- 
sonal, of which he should die possessed. It was 
dated, I observed, about a year previous to the time 


“ Vir- 


it was signed with the full name, Jacob Shelmire, 
written apparently in the same hand with the body 
of the instrument (and the handwriting was marvel- 


and I approached the two young people. ‘ Now, | gate alone in his «flice, and I stated our business. | lously like that of Jacob himself), and it was wit- 
Mr. Wayman,” I said, ‘you have been talking with | The good man looked first incredulous, and then | nessed, ur purported to be, by Thomas Drake and 
| Peter Larned, both of this city. 


And as I read their 

names, I remembered that both of them had been 

dead several years. 

The will was proved by Bledsoe and Passmore, 

both of them testifying to the genuineness of the sig- 

natures of both the testator and the witnesses. And 

Bledsoe, in addition, swore that he had received the 

will from Jacob Shelmire personally, upon the day 

after its date. 

The story which this man told upon his cross-ex- 
amination, was substantially as follows: He was a 
nephew of the late Mr. Shelmire, and was quite a 
boy when his aunt was married. His new uncle saw 
him on that occasion, and took a fancy to him. The 
wedding, he said, was in a distant city where his pa- 
rents resided; and when the wedding-party broke 
up, Mr. Shelmire said to him, *‘ Remember me, my 
boy, if you ever want help.” Years afterwards, 
when chance left bim penniless in this city, he re- 
membered the circumstance, and went in search of 
Mr. Shelmire. He found him at his little shop, with 
Passmore; and the old man gave him a warm wel- 
come. ‘ Your aunt is dead, my boy,” he said, “ and 
I’ve no kith nor kin on earth that I know of. I had 
a daughter, but she’s dead, too, and I can’t learn 
that she has left me any grandchildren to take care 
of. You are welcome indeed, my lad!” With this 
he took him home with him, and treated him most 
affectionately while he stayed, The old man was 
auxious to adopt him, and keep him with him till 
death should separate them; but Bledsoe was a sail- 
or, and soon began to long tor another voyage, and 
at last told the old man that he must go. The night 
before he went, Mr. Shelmire sat up after his usual 
bedtime, writing; and in the morning he gave to 
his guest a folded paper which he told him would do 
him good sometime. The old man at the same time 
gave him an hundred dollars; and leaving the city 
the same day, Bledsoe had seen no more of it until 
the day before his interview with the surrogate. He 
had been at sea most of the time since, and had 
learned by the merest charce, in Liverpool, while 
looking over the files of an American paper, of the 
death of Jacob Shelmire. Curiosity led him to ex- 
amine the paper which he had given him, and he 
discovered, to his amazement, that it was the old 
man’s last will and testament, giving all his property 
to him, and making him his executor. In aidition 
to this, the fellow swore that he had often seen Mr. 
Shelmire and both the witnesses write, and that he 
knew that these were their genuine signatures. 

That the man lied from beginning to end 1 could 
not have the least doubt; I saw deliberate, deter- 
mined perjury in his snaky-luoking eye. For two 
hours did I cross-examine him, endeavoring to finda 
weak spot in his story; but he had thoroughly forti- 
fied himself, and delivered his evidence with all the 
coolness and nonchalance of an expert. As for Pass- 
more, he swore quite as plumply as Bledsoe that he 
was well acquainted with the writing of all the par- 
ties whose names were on the will, and that they 
were all genuine signatures. Further than this, he 
remembered distinctly the fact of Bledsoe’s visit, 
and even went so far as to swear that Mr. Shelmire 
sent him for Drake and Larned the night before 
Bledsoe left. He said that he found them, and re- 
quested them to goto the house, on business, and 
that both had told him that they would go. 

I could make nothing more of them than this; 
and the surrogate admitted the will to probate when 
the examination was finished. From this decision I 
took an appeal to the higher court. 

I shall have nothing to say at present of the tri- 
umpbant looks and actions of these two scheming 
villains, nor of the grief and despondency of poor 
Virginia. The sight of her pretty face, pale and pa- 
tient, and so very anxious, made me nervous and un- 
fitfor work; and at last I told my student, Will 
Wayman, that he must talk with her whenever she 
came to the office. ‘‘ Tell her,’’ I said, “that I am 
working hard fur her, and that I will do all that can 
be done.” And with that I left him to talk with her 
and comfort her.~ And Master Will, as I have good 
reason to think, was not averse to the duty, and per- 
formed it to the mutual satisfaction of both. 

Only a few weeks intervened before the court at 
which this case was to be tried. I worked with all 
the zeal and fidelity of my nature, and with the in- 
citement of my sympatby for the poor girl; but when 
the day of the trial came, I had to confess to myself 
that I had accomplished next to nothing. I could 
not find a single person who knew anything about 
Bledsoe or his pretended visit to the deceased; and 
Mr. Shelmire, as well as both of the pretended wit- 
nesses to the will, were so little knoWn in the city, 
and their transactions with business men which re- 
quired them to write hai been so few, that it was 
with great difficulty that I could find any one who 
knew their writing. And of those who had seen * 
them write, and who «xamined the pretended will at 
the sarrogate’s office, there was not one who could 
8 wear that either of the signatures was not genuine! 

I entered the court-rvom on the morning of the trial 
with a strange feeling of hopelessness. Except the as- 
sertions of fraud and conspiracy that I could make for 
my client, I knew of nothing that promised to tell ia 
ker favor. Virginia took her seat at the counsel-table 
by me, and looked with interest and curiosity upon 
the unaccustomed scene. She was looking very hand- 
tome, nutwithstanding the anxiety in her face; and 
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thought so too. I had almost forgotten to mention 
the deep interest that Master Will had taken in the 
case since its commencement, I wanted somebody 
to whom I could talk in confidence about it, and so 
he had become thoroughly posted in all its details. 
I knew that he pondered over them considerably; 
but I was far from thinking that he had worked out 
anything that could be of practical use in the case. 
I understood him better before the day was uver. 

The case was called, and a jury empannelled. 
The respondent’s counsel opened the case in an ad- 
dress of half an hour, giving all the details, and tell- 
ing minutely what he should prove. Then followed 
the evidence of Bledsoe and Passmore, given as au- 
daciously and as completely as before the surrogate. 
My cross-examination failed to entrap either of them 
into any inconsistency, or to shake their wonderful 
se lf-porsession in the slightest. 

At the conclusion of the respondent’s case, I ad- 
dressed the jury in behalf of my client. I roundly 
charged perjury and fraud upon the two men who had 
occupied the witness-stand all the morning, pointing 
out the suspicious circumstance that both witnesses 
to the pretended will were dead, and the difficulty of 
finding any one who knew their writing. 1 charged 
that the pretended will was a base fabrication, and 
that the whole story of these men was a lie, coined 
and uttered for the purpose of defrauding a poor girl 
of her patrimony. And I sat down with the asser- 
tion that I would satisty the jury that all I had said 
was true—although how I was to do it Ishould have 
been glad indeed to be informed. 

I put Virginia on the stand, and made her give 
her story in brief. She told whe she was; how long 
she had lived with Mr. Shelmire, and what her rela- 
tions with him had been. The point of her evidence 
was that he had very often declared that she should 
be his heir; that he never mentioned the subject of 
a will to her; and that she never heard him speak 
of Rufus Bledsoe. 

I did not know of anything more I had to offer. 
The jury were evidently interested in the girl, and, 
I thought, sympathized with her; but I well knew 
that this could not prevail against the strong aflirm- 
ative evidence of the respondent. The opposite 
counsel saw my hesitation, and leaned back smilingly 
in his chair, picking his teeth with his gold tooth- 
pick; while the judge inquired, ‘* What further, Mr. 
Williams?” 

Will Wayman had sat quietly by the table, taking 
minutes of the evidence. .He now leaned over and 
handed mea scrap of paper, folded, torn and soiled, 
with the following written upon it: 


** July the 9th, 18 — 
“MR JOHN GRE GG,—Please send me 2 bar'ls 
flour, Albany Mills. JACOB SHELMIRE.” 


The person to whom this was addressed had long 
been a large operator in flour, and supplied all the 
dealers in the city. The bandwriting of this order 
seemed to me identical with that in which the will 
was written; and the date was the same year. 

I looked inquiringly at Will. 

** Recall Bledsoe,” he said, in a whisper, “and ask 
him whose writing that is.” 

Ididso. Bledsoe took the paper in his hand, ran 
his eye keenly over it, and in answer to my question 
said that this was undoubtedly Jacob Shelmire’s 
handwriting. 

I looked again at my student. 

“Ask him,” he whispered, “if he is as sure of it as 
he is that the writing in the will is Mr. Shelmire’s.” 

l asked the question, and the lip of the witness 
curled under bis elegant mustache. Certainly he 
was, he replied; there could be no doubt of either. 

I looked again at Will. 

“Let him go,” he whispered, ‘‘ and go through the 
same with Passmore.” 

I did so; and Mr. Passmore clinched the evidence 
of Bledsoe. He said that the writing in the order 
that I had produced was Mr. Sbelmire’s, beyond 
question. He would know that writing anywhere. 
And Mr. Shelmire often wrote such orders, and sent 
them by him. Had he ever taken any to Mr. Gregg? 
Yes, very often. Might he have taken this? Very 
easily; in fact, he remembered this particular order. 

Mr. Passmore went down with an air of easy inso- 
lence; and Will, his eyes beaming with delight, 
leaned over and whispered again in my ear. He did 
not utter more than fuur words, but they operated 
upon me almost like the shock of an electric battery, 
and the weight that had lain at my heart for six 
weeks was rolled away. In one instant our victory 
was insured! 

““Who next, Mr. Williams?” the judge asked, 
rather impatiently; and I called the name of Wil- 
liam Wayman. Will mounted the stand with an air 
that Wilfred of Ivanhoe may have worn when he 
entered the lists at Ashley-de-la-Zonche, and turned 
his honest blue eye fearlessly to the jury. 

Disposing of the preliminary questions as to whom 

he was, his occupation, etc., I asked: 

“ Was this paper in your possession before I ex- 
hibited it here, just now?” 

“Tt was.” 

* Do you know who wrote that order?” 

*T do.” 

** Tell us about it.” 

«1 wrote it myself—in your office—last night—for 
the purpose of drawing these two gents into the 
trap they have so cleverly walked into. And 1 be- 

lieve that if you look close, you’ll tind my imitation 
of poor old Jaccb Shelmire’s writing a great deal 
better than theirs.’ 

Tuis was virtually the end of the case. The jury 
fez to cast inuignant looks at Mr. Bledsoe and his 








companion, both of whom turned white and red, and 
looked very uncomfortable. The counsel attempted 
to ask Will some questions; but they stuck in his 
throat, and he sat down, completely dum foundered. 
The judge asked him if he desired to address the 
jury again, but he had nothing to say; and I re- 
marked that the verdict which I saw in the faces of 
the jury would be amply satisfactory to me. The 
judge simply told the jory that it remained for them 
to say from the evidence whether Jacob Shelmire 
had executed the will in controversy; and without 
leaving their seats they found that he HAD NoT. 

One of the most remarkable things connected with 
this trial was the sudden disappearance of Bledsve 
and Passmore. Within fifteen minutes after the ver- 
dict, I had a warrant for their arrest on charge of 
perjury and forgery in the hands of the sheriff; but 
he never found them. They had flied, secretly and 
precipitately, and we never heard of them again. I 
can only say that I have full faith in the truth of the 
words, ‘‘ The way of the transgressor is hard.’’ 

Some days after the trial, 1 said to my student: 

* Well, Will, our client Virginia Garvin, will not 
be of age forsome months yet, and it is necessary 
t» have an administrator and a guardian appointed. 
Do you know whom she would prefer?”’ 

**I have no doubt, sir,’ Will solemnly replied, 
‘that she would prefer me. And as I am to become 
her husband in two weeks, you will concede the pro- 
priety of the suggestion.” 

I did more; I shook the splendid fellow by the 
hand, and wished him a whole century of happiness. 
And I[ was not above ac«nowledging to him, then 
and there, that his adroitness had saved Virginia’s 
cage, and that there was a peculiar fitness in her 
choc sing him for her life-guardian. 

They went West after Will was admitted to the 
bar; and I hear great things from him. He was not 
the fellow to be spoiled by twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; and I don’t believe twenty-five millions could 
keep him away from the bar. I look tosee him in 
the United States Senate before long. 


+ aco > — 


DE QUINCY’S DIAGONAL MUTTON. 


I remember De Quincy’s coming to Gioucester 
Place one stormy night. He remained hour after 
hour, in vain expectation that the waters would as- 
suage, and the hurly-burly cease. There was noth- 
ing tor it but that our yisitor shonld remain all night. 
The professor ordered a room to be prepared tor him, 
and they found each other such good company that 
this accidental detention was prolonged, without 
further difficulty, for the greater part of a year. 
Daring this visit some of his eccentricities did nut 
escape observation. For example, he rarely appeared 
at the family meals, preferring to dine in his own 
room, at his own hour, not untrequently turning 
night into day. His tastes were very simple, though 
a little troublesome, at least, to the servant who pre- 
pared his repast. Coffee, boiled rice and milk, and 
a piece of mutton from the loin, were the materials 
that invariably formed his dish. The cook, who had 
an audience of him daily, received her instructions 
in silent awe, quite overpowered by his manner; for 
had he been addressing a duchess, he could scarcely 
have spoken with more deference. He would couch 
his request in such terms as these: ‘Owing to dys- 
pepsia afllicting my system, and the possibility of any 
additional derangement of the stomach taking place, 
consequences incalculably distressing would arise-@ 
80 much 80, indeed, as to increase nervous irritation, 
and prevent me trum attending to matters of over- 
whelming importance, if you do not remember to cut 
the mutton in a diaggpal rather than a longitudinal 
form.” The cook—a Scotch-woman—had great rev- 
erence for Mr. De Quincy as a man of genius; but ' 
after one of these interviews her patience was pretty 
well exhausted, and she would say, ‘“‘ Weel, I never 
heard the like o’ that in a’ my borndays. The bodie 
has an awtu’ sicht of words. If it had been my ain 
maister that was wanting his dinner he would ha’ 
ordered a hale tableful wi’ little mair than a waff.o’ 
his haun, and here’s a’ this caver aboot a bit o’ mut- 
ton na’ bigger thana prin. Mr. De Quinshey would 
mak’ a gran’ preacher, though I’m thinking a hantie 
o’ the folk wouldna ken what he was driving at.” 


a 








THE MIAS, THE CROCODLE, AND THE PyTHON.— 
Tbe Dyaks all declare that the mias is never attacked 
by any animal in the forest, with two rare exceptions; | 
and the accounts I received of these are sv curious 
that I give them nearly in the words of my intorm- 
ants, old Dyak chiets, who had lived all their lives in 
the place where the animal is most abundant. The 
first of whom I inquired said, ‘‘ No animal is strong 
enough to hurt the mias, and the only creature he 
ever fights with is the crocodile. When there is no : 
fruit in the jungle, he goes to seek food on the banks ; 
of the river, where there are plenty of young shoots | 
that he likes, and fruits that grow close to the water. | 
Then the crocodile sometimes tries to seize him, but 
the mias gets upon him, and beats him with his 
hands and feet, and tears him and kills him.” He 
added that he had once seen such a fight, and that 
he believed that the mias is alwaya the victor. My 
next informant was the Orang Kaya, or chief of the 
Balow Dyaks, on the Simunjon River. He said, 
**The mias has no enemies; no animals dare attack 
it but the crocodile and python. He always kills the 
crocodile by main strength, standing upon it, pulling 
open its jaws, and ripping up its throat. Ifa python 
attacks a mias, he seizes it with his hands, and then | 
bites it, and soon kills it. The mias is very strong; 
there is no animal in the jungle strong as he.” 








THE ENCHANTER FAUSTUS AND 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





ELIZABETH was a wonderful princess for wisdom, 
learning, magnificence, and grandeur of soul. All 
this was fine; but she was as envious as a decayed 
beauty—jealous and cruel—and that spoiled all. 
However, be her defects what they may, her fame 
had pierced even to the depths of Germany, whence 
the Euchanter Faustus set off for her court, that 
great magician wishing to ascertain by his own wits, 
whether Elizabeth was as gifted with good qualities 
as she was with bad. No one could jadge this for 
him s0 well as himself, who read the stars like his 
A B C, and whom Satan obeyed like Sor — 
withal, who was not above a th P 
tricks, that male people laugh, and hurt no one; 
euch, for instance, as turning an old lord intoan old 
lady, to elope with his cook-maid—exchanging a 
hardsome wife for an ugly one, etc., etc. 

The queen, charmed with the pretty things which 
she heard of him, wished much to see him and from 
the moment that she did, became quite fascinated. 
On his side, he found her better than he had expect- 
ed; not but that he perceived she thought a great 
deal too much of her wit—though she had a tulerable 
share of it; and still more of her beauty—of which 
she had rather less, 

One day that she was dressed with extraordinary 
splendor, to give audience to some ambassadors, she 
retired into her cabinet at the close of the ceremony, 
and sent for the doctur. After having gazed at her- 
self in all the mirrors in the room, and seeming well 
pleased with their reflection—for her roses and lilies 
were as good as gold could buy, ber petticoat high 
enough to show her ‘ankle, and her frill low to expose 
her bosom,—she sat down en attitude, in her great 
chair. It was thus the Enchanter Faustus found her. 
He was the most adroit courtier that you could find, 
though you searched the world over. For though 
there are good reasons why a courtier may not bea 
conjarer, there are none why aconjurer may not be a 
courtier; and Faustus, both in one—knowing the 
queen’s foible as to her imaginary beauty—took care 
not to let slip so fine an opportunity of paying his 
court. He was wonderstrack? thunderstruck, at such 
a blaze of perfection. Elizabeth knew how to appre- 
ciate the moment of surprise. She drew a magnifi- 
cent ruby from her finger, which the doctor, without 
making difficulties about it, drew on his. 

** You find me then passable for a queen?” said 
she, smiling. On this he wished himself at the devil 
(his old resting- place), if, not alone that he had ever 
seen, but if anybody else had ever seen, either queen 
or subject equal to her. 

“ O Faustus, my friend,” replied she, ‘‘could the 
beauties of antiquity return, we should soon see what 
a@ flatterer you are!” 

‘*I dare the proof,” returned the doctor. ‘ If your 
majesty will it—but speak, and they are here.” 

Faustus, of course, never expected to be taken at 
his word; but whether Elizabeth wished to see if 
magic could perform the miracle, or to satisfy a curi- 
osity that had often tormented her, she expressed 
herself amazingly pleased at the idea, and begged it 
might be immediately realized. 

Faustus then requested her majesty to pass into a 
little gallery near the apartment, while he went for 
his book, his ring and his large black mantle. 

All this was done nearly as soon as said. Toere was 
a door at each end of the gallery, and it was decided 
that the beauties should comein at one, and go out 
at the other, so that the queen might have a tair view 
of them. Ouly two of the courtiers were admitted to 





, this exhibition; these were the Earl ot Essex and Sir 


Philip Sydney. 

Her majesty was seated in the middle of the gal- 
lery, with the earl and the knight standing to the 
right and lett of her chair. The enchanter did not 
forget to trace round them and their mistress certain 
mysterious circles, with all the grimaves and contor- 
tions of the time. He then drew another opposite to 
it, within which he took his own station, leaving a 
space between for the actors. 

When this was finished, he begged the queen not 
to speak a word while they should be on the stage; 
and, above all, npt to appear frightened, let her see 
what she might. 

The latter caution was needless, for the good queen 
feared neither angel nor devil. And now the doctor 
inquired what bel/e of antiquity she would first see. 

‘To fellow the order of time,” she answered, 
* they should commence with HELEN.” 

The magician, with a changing countenance, now 
exclaimed, ** Sit still!’’ 

Sydney’s heart beat quick. The brave Essex turned 
pale. As to the queen, not the slightest emotion was 
perceptible. 

Faustus soon commenced some muttered incanta- 
tions and strange evolutions, such as were the fashion 
of the day for conjurers. Anon the gallery shook, so 
did the two courtiers, and the doctur, in a voice of 
anger,called out: 


** Daughter of tair Leda, hear! 
From thy fair Elysian sphere; 
Lovely as when for his fee, 
To Paris Venus promised thee— 
Appear—appear— appear !"’ 


Accustomed to command, rather than be com- 
manied, the fair Helen lingered to the last possible 
moment: but when the last moment came, so did 
she, and so suddenly, that no one knew how she got 
there. She was habited a /a Grecque,—her hair or- 


' figure passed slowly onwards— stopped for an instant 


directly epposite the queen, as if to gratify her curi- 
osity, took leave of her with a malicious smile, and 
vanished. She had scarcely disappeared when her 
majesty exclaimed—‘‘ What! that the fair Helen! I 
don’t pique myself on beauty, but may I die if I 
would change faces with her!” 

“I told your majesty how it would be,” remarked 
the enchanter; ‘‘ and yet there she is, as she was in 
her best days.” 

“She has, however, very fine eyes,” observed 
Essex. 

“ Yes,” said Sydney, “ they are large, dark and 
brillian t—but after all, what do they say?” added 
he, correcting himself. 

« Nothing,” replied the favorite. 

The queen, who was this day extravagantly rouged, 
asked it they did not think Helen’s tint too China- 
white, 

** China!’’ cried the earl; ‘ Deif rather.” 

** Perhaps,” continued the queen, “it was the fash- 
ion of her time; but you must confess that such 
turned-in toes would have been endured in no other 
woman. I don’t dislike her style of dress, however, 
and probably I may bring it round again, in place of 
these troublesome hoops, which have their inconven- 
iences.” 

** O, as to the dress,” chimed in the favorite—“ l-t 
it pass; it is well enough, which is more than can be 
said for the wearer.” 

A conclusion, in which Sydney heartily joined, 
rhapsodying— 3 . 


“ O Paris, fatal was the hour; 

When, victim to the blind god's power, 
Within your native walks you bore 
That firebrand from a foreign shore; 
Who—ah, so little worth the strife !— 
Was fit fur nothing, but a wife."’ 


“ Od’s my life now,” said her majesty, “but I 
think she looks fitter for anything else, Sydney!—My 
Lord of Essex, how think you?” 

“ As your majesty does,” returned he; “ there isa 
meaning in that eye.” 

‘‘ And a minute past they said there was none,” 
thought Faustus. 

This liberal critique on the fair Helen being con- 
cluded, the queen desired to see the beautiful and 
hopeless Mariamne. 

The enchanter did- not wait to be twice asked; 
but he did not choose to invoke a princess who had 
worshipped at holy altars in the same manner as he 
had summoned the fair pagan. It was then, by 
way of ceremony, that, turning four times to the 
east, three to the south, two to the west, and only 
once to the north, he uttered, with great suavity, in 
Hebrew— 


** Lovely Mariamne, come! 
Though thou sleepest far away, 
Regal spirit! leave thy tomb! 
Let the splendors round thee play, 
Silken robe and diamond stone, 
Such as, on thy bridal-day, 
Flashed from proud J udea‘s throne."’ 


Scarcely had he concluded, when the spouse of 
Herod made her appearance, and gravely advanced 
into the centre of the gallery, where she halted, as 
her predecessor had done. She was robed nearly 
like the high-priest of the Jews, except that instead 
of the tiara, a veil descending from the crown of 
the head, and slightly attached to the cincture, fell 
far behind her. Those graceful and flowing dra- 
peries threw over the whole figure of the lovely 
Hebrew an air of indescribable dignity. After hav- 
ing stopped for several minutes betore the company, 
she pursued her way,—but without paying the 
slightest parting compliment to the haughty Eliza- 
beth. 

“Is it possible,” said the queen, before she had 
well disappeared—* is it possible that Mariamne 
was such a figure as that ?—such a tall, pale, meagre, 
melancholy-luoking affair, to have passed for a 
beauty through so many centuries!” 

‘“By my honor,” quoth Essex, “‘had I been in 
Herod’s place, I should never have been angry at her 
keeping her distance.” 

“Yet I perceived,” said Sydney, ‘‘a certain touching 
langaor in the countenance,—an air of dignified 
simplicity.” 

Her majesty looked grave. 

“ Fie, tie,” retarned Exsex, “it was haughtiness; 
her manner is full of presumption—ay, and even her 
height.” 

The queen having approved of Essex’s decision, on 
her own part condemned the princess for her aver- 
sion to her spouse, which, though the world alieged 
to have been caused by his being the cut-throat of 
her family, she saw nothing to justify, whatever 4 
husband might be. A wife was a wife, and Herod 
had done quite right in cutting off the heads of the 
offenders. : 

Faustus, who affected universal knowledge, assared 
her majesty that all the historians were in error on 
that point; for he had had it himself from a living 
witness, that the true cause of Herod’s vengeance 
was his spiteful old maid of a sister—Salome’s over- 
hearing Mariamne, one day at prayers, beg of Heaven 
to rid her of her worthless husband. 

After a moment of thought, the queen, with the 
same indifference with which she would have called 
for her waiting-maid, desired to see Cleopatra; for 
the Ezyptian queen not having been quite as comme 
il faut as the British, the latter treated her accord- 
ingly. The beautiful Cleopatra quickly made her 
appearance at the extremity of the gallery,—and 





namented with pearls and a superb aigrette. The 


Elizabeth expected that this apparition woald fully 
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make up for the disappointment which the otbers 


had occasioned. Scarcely had ‘she entered, when 
the air was loaded with the rich perfumes of Arabia. 

Her bosom (that bad been melting as charity) 
was open as day; a loop of diamonds and rubics 
gathered the drapery as much above the left knee 
as it might as well have been below it; and a woven 
wind of transparent gauze softened the figure which 
it did not conceal. 

In this gay and gallant costume, the mistress of 
Antony glided through the gallery, making a similar 
pause as the others. No scorer was her back 
turned, than the courtiers began to tear her person 
and frippery to pieces,—the queen calling out, like 
one pessessed, tor paper to burn under her nosepto 
drive away the vapors occasioned by the gums with 
which the mummy was filled,—declared her insup- 
portable in every sense, and far beneath even the 
wife of Herod or the daughter of Leda,—shocked at 
ber Diana drapery, to exhibit the most villanous 
leg iu the world,—and protested that a thicker robe 
would have much better become her. 

Whatever the two courtiers might have thought, 
they were forced to join in these sarcasais, which the 
frail Egyptian excited in peculiar severity. 

“Such a cocked nose!’’ said the queen. 

“Sach impertinent eyes!” said Essex. 

Sydney, in addition to ber other defects, found out 
that she had too much stomach and too little back. 

“Say of her as you please,” returned Faustue— 
“one she is, however, who led the master of the 
world in her chains. But, madam,’’ aided he, turn- 
ing to the queen, *‘as these far-famed foreign beau- 
ties are not to your taste, why go beyond your own 
kingdom? England, wh'ch has always produced the 
models of female perfection—as we may even at this 
moment perceive—wiil furnish an object perhaps 
worthy of your attention in the Fair Rosamond.” 
Now Faustus had heard that the queen fancied 
herself to resemble the Fair Rosamond; and no 
sooner was the name mentioned, than she was all 
impatience to see her. 

“There is a secret instinct in this impatience,” 
observed the doctor, craftily; ‘for, according to 
tradition, the Fair Rosamond had much resemblance 
to your majesty, though, of course,in an inferior 


style.” 
* Let us judge—let us judge,” replied the queen, 
hastily; ‘‘but from the t she appears, Sir 





Sydney, I request of you to observe her minutely, 
that we way have her description, if she is worth 
it.’ This order being given, and some little con- 
jaration made, as Rusamond was only a short dis- 
tance from London, she made her appearance in 
a second. Even at the door, her beauty charmed 
every one, but as she advanced she enchanted them ; 
and when she stopped to be gazed at, the admiration 
of the company, with difficulty restrained to signs 
and looks, exhibited their high approbation of the 
taste of Henry Il. Nothing could exceed the sim- 
plicity of her dress—and yet in that simplicity she 
effaced the splendors of day—st least to the specta- 
tors. She waited before them a long time—much 
longer than the others had done; and as if aware of 
the command the queen had. given, she turned 
especially towards Sydney, looking at him with an 
expressive smile.- But she must go at last; and when 
she was gone,—‘* My lord,” said the queen, “‘ what a 
pretty creature! I never saw anything so charming 
in my life. What a figure! what dignity without 
affectation! what brilliancy without artifice!—and it 
is said that I resemble her. My lord of Essex, what 
think you?” My lord thought, would to Heaven 
you did; I would give the best steed in my stable 
that you had even an ugly likeness to her. Bat he 
said, ‘‘ Your majesty has but to make the tour of the 
gallery in her green robe and primrose petticoat, and 
if our magician himself would not mistake you for 
her, count me the greatest of your three king- 
doms.” 

During all this flattery with which the favorite 
charmed tle ears of the good queen, the poet Sydney, 
pencil in hand, was sketching the vision. 

Her majesty then commanded it should be read, 
and when she heard it, pronounced it very clever; 
but as it was a real impromptu, not one of those 
born long before, and was written for a particular 
audience, as a picture is painted for a particular light 
—we think it but justice tothe celebrated author 
not to draw his lines from the venerable antiquity 
in which they rest, even if we had the MS. copy; 
but we have nut—which at once finishes the busi- 
ness, : 

After the reading, they deliberated on the next 
that should succeed Rosamond. The enchanter, 
still of opinion that they need not leave England 
when beauty was the olject in question, proposed 
the famous Countess of Salisbury, who gave rise to 
the institution of the garter.’ The idea was ap- 
Proved of by the queen, and particularly agreeable 
to the courtiers, as they wished to see if the cause 
were worthy of the effect, i e., the leg of the gar- 
ter; but her majesty declared that she should par- 
ticularly like a second sight of her lovely resem- 
biance, the Fair Rosamond. The doctor vowed that 
the affair was next to impracticable in the order of 
Conjuration,—the recall of a phantom not depend- 
ing on the powers submitted to the first enchant- 
ments. But the-more he declared against it, the 
more the queén insisted, until be was obliged at last 
to submit, but with the information that, if Resa- 
mond should return, it would not be by the way in 
which she had entered or retired already, and that 
they had best take care of themselves, as he could 
ansxer for no one. 


Tue queen, as we have elsewhere observed, knew 











not what fear was—and the two courtiers were now |_ 


@ little reassured on the subject of apparitions. 
The doctor then set about accomplishing the queen’s 
wishes. Never bad conjuration cost him so much 
trouble; and after a th 1 gri and contor- 
tions, neither pretty nor polite, he flung his book 
into the middle of the gallery, went three times 
round it on his hands and feet, then mace the tree 
against the wall, head dawn and heels up: but 
nothing appearing, be had recourse to the last and 
most powerfal of bis speils. What that was must 
remain forever a mystery, for certain reasons; bat 
he wound it up by three times summoning with 
@ sonorous voice—‘* Rosamond! Rosamond! Rosa- 
mond!” At the last of these magic cries, the grand 
window burst open with the sudden crash of a tem- 
pest, and through it descended the lovely Rosamond 
into the middle of the room. 

The doctor was in a cold sweat, and while he dried 
himself, the queen, who thought her fair visitant a 
thousand times the fairer fur the additional difficulty 
in procuring this second sight, for once let her pra- 
dence sleep, and, in a transport of enthusiasm, step- 
ping out of her circle with open arms, cried out, 
‘* My dear likeness!” No sooner was the word out, 
than a violent clap of thunder shook the whole pal- 
ace; @ black vapor filled the gallery, and a train of 
little fantastic lightnings serpentined to the right 
and left in the duzzled eyes of the company. 

When the obscurity was a little dissipated, they 
saw the magician, with his four limbs in air, foam- 
ing like a wild boar, his cap here, his wig there—in 
short, by no means an object of either the sublime or 
beautiful. But though he came off the worst, yet 
no one in the adventure escaped quite clear, except 
Rosamond. The lightning burned away my Lord of 
Essex’s right brow; Sir Sydney lost the left mus- 
tache; her majesty’s headdress smelt villanously of 
the sulphur, and her hoop-petticoat was so puckered 
up with the scorching, that it was ordered to be pre- 
served among the royal draperies, as a warning, to all 
maids of honor to come, against curiosity. 


NE PLUS ULTRA OF RED TAPE. 


On a certain line of railway in Spain there was a 
bridge that was reckoned unsafe; and theretore it 
was ordered by the authorities which preside over 
the railways that, until it could be made secure, no 
passenger train could pass over it without first set- 
ting down its passengers; the train and passengers 
would then proceed over the bridge separately, and 
the passengers be taken up on the other side. This 
arravgement continued for some considerable time, 
until the bridge was pretty well repaired; and all 
that was now needed was the direct official permis- 
sion for trains to ran over it in their ordinary man- 
ner. This, however, from the dilitory habits of 
Spanish officials, waglong in coming. At length an 
engine-driver of moré than ordinary courage thought 
he might as well take the ball by the horns, and run 
over the bridge without stopping, trusting that the 
official eye, which had slumbered so long, might 
slumber just so littie longer as to be incognizant of 
his audacious act. Vain man! When he arrived at 
the next station, he fuund that the news of his ex- 
ploit had preceded or accompanied him; and the 
officials who had been so long incurious of the suffer- 
ings of passengers compelled in all weathers, in the 
hottest sun or the most pouring rain, to dismount 
and trudge over the bridge (not to speak of the 
inconvenience of the delay), were now a!l alive and 
filled with wrath at the contempt shown to their 
prerogative. The luck less passengers were furbidden 
to get out of their carriages; the train was driven 
backward until it arrived again at the bridge, and 
with the passengers still in it, was carried backward 
over the bridge; then, to fulfil the requirements of 
law, the passengers were compelled tu get out, train 
and passengers crossed over the bridge separately, 
the passengers got in again, and the train went on as 
if nothing bad happened. Then was the official 
deity appeased fur the contempt that had been shown 
to him. This stury has always appeared to us the 
ne plus ultra of cfficialism; glowing with the very 
reddest of red tape; a model of pedantry, a type of 
the action of the martinet. 
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WCNDERFUL CALCULATION. 
When the game of chess was first invented, the 





Ewperor of China sent for the inventor, and desired" 


him to teach it him. The emperor was so delighted 
with the game, that he told the inventor whatever he 
should demand should be given him as a remunera- 
tion for his discovery. To which he replied, that if 
his majesty would but give him a grain of corn for 
the first square of the chess-board, and keep doub- 
ling it every check until he arrived at the end, he 
would be satisfied. At first the emperor was a*- 
toniabed at what he thought the man’s modesty, and 
instantly ordered his request to be granted. The 
following is the sum total of the number of grains of 
corn, and also the namber of times they would reach 
round the world, which is 360 degrees, each being 
69 1-2. miles—18,446.743,573,783,086,315 grains; or, 
3,883,401,821 times round the world. 





Children’s sympathies are quick, but sometimes 
take an unexpected direction. There is astory of a 
little girl who was affected to tears on being shown 
the picture of Daniel in the den of lions. On being 
told that she reed not ery, for the propnet was not 
devoured, it turned ont that she was distressed for 
fear that one little lion in the corner would not get 
anything to eat, Daniel evidently being too small to 
go round. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I AM WAITING. 





BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 


T am waiting! 

Sad and lonely I am waiting on the sand-beach by the sea, 

Gazing out upon the waters of the foam-tossed, billowy 
lea, 

Waiting, sighing for the coming of my treasure ship to 
me; 

But my bark that sailed so proudly out across the ocean 
wave, : 

Now perchanee embossed in coral licth in her watery 
grave. 


I am waiting, 

In the sunshine, in the shadow, in the day and in the 
night, 

When the heavens are robed and glowing neath the rain- 
bow's ruby light, 

Or when storm-clouds wrap the summits of the mountain 
billows’ height, 

Yet, though ripples kiss the bosom of the vast and bound- 
less deep, 

Or the storm-winds chant their dirges, lonely is the watch 
I keep. 


I am waiting! 

Though my vigils are so dreary, and though all my hopes 
are vain, 

Though my dreams are dark and gloomy, and the waking 
is but pain, 

And the happiness and beauty never crown my path 
again, 

Yet the future is before me, andI fain would watch and 
wait, 

And wiil neither curse nor murmur that my blessings 
come too late. 


Tam waiting! 

I can see a white sail glisten ‘gainst the blue, undimpled 
skies, 

I can see her fair hull cleaving where the dark wave un- 
derlies, 

And my lips grow white and palsied with the sudden, 
glad surprise. 

She is mine, the fairy birdling, for his pennant streams 
above, 

Blazoned in the magic letters woven in the one word— 
love. 

I am waiting! 

But my watch no morc is lonely—there’s another by my 
side; 

And I see no more the ocean, nevermore the purling tide; 

Only see the eyes’ glad glory, hear the low tones of my 
bride; 

And the sunshine is unheeded, storm-mad anger all un- 
heard, 

All is paled beneath her glances and the music of her 
word. 


I am waiting! 

We are waiting here together, and all earth is bright and 
fair; . 

We are kneeling on the sand-beach, whispering our rev- 
erent prayer; 

And we almost catch the splendors of the mystic, gulden 
stair, 

Waiting till the angels part us, till the bidding cometh 
down, 

That shall call us up to heaven to receive the conqueror's 
crown. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XI. 
INSULA IN INSULA. 


WITuIN ten hours’ sail by steamer from South- 
ampton, lies one of the most charming islands in the 
world. Though it acknowledges English rule, it is 
known, except through the geography books, but to 
few Englishmen; and it is so small that one can 
scarcely see it upon the map. So small, and yet so 
grand. Huge cliffs still turm its walls, albeit they 
are undermined and tunnelled everywhere, for the 
very entrails of the liitle isle are devoured by the 
raging seas. S!x days out of seven it is set in a cal- 
dron of boiling waves; no buat can reach it, no boat 
cau leave it. Buton the seventh, as on some ocean 
Sabbath, it reposes calmly on a far-stretching deep, 
of Mediterranean hue. In summer-time (as it now 
happens to be), there is sometimes “a week 0 Sun- 
days.” But evenin summer, and when the sea— 
which onthe most windless day never ceases to hiss 
and foam immediately about it—is comparatively 
calm, no stranger may land on this enchanted isle. 
It has indeed one tiny harbor, but you might sail 
round and round, and never hit upon it; and when 
you found it, you would be no better off, were it not 
for the skill of man, that Las worked a passage 
through the semicircle of solid rock into the heart of 
the isjand. 

Across the harbor is built a breakwater, very small 
but very strong, which jeaves a natrow passage for 
such small cratt as may venture to enter it. Even 
this snug haveu is no shelter from the white malice 
of the ocean in its winter wrath; tor a sailing- packet 
that had taken refuge there was once carried right 
over the sea-wall, forty feet in height, and then cast 
back agaiu in the sawe perilous tashion, as it were in 
majestic disdain. It is the isle itself, and not mere 
ships (of which the sea has a plenty in those parts), 
thut the waves are wild tor; and they will have it 
some day, a3 they swore to do thousands of yoars ago. 
It is said, | know not with what truth, that at one 
time this dot, this atom of land, was the extremity of 
@ promontory trom yonder foreign coast a score of 


‘miles away, and that the winds and storms have 


helped these foam-tipped thunderers to all the rest 
except this fragment, around which they leap and 
rage, and beneath which they roar and grumble, and 





above which (and right across it) they spout their 
sheeted spray. ° 

The government of the place is paternal; the 
seigneur who rules itis literally a feudal lord; and 
incase of any crime being committed by a vassal, 
such as over-populating the place, he can ‘* deport ” 
the offender. It is even asserted that, if there be 
reason to suspect that such a misdemeanor may en- 
sue, he has power to forbid the bans of a young 
couple; so that if they are bent on matrimony, they 
must emigrate elsewhere, where there is ‘ room 
and verge enough ” to bring upa family. The ac- 
coramodation is of course limited; and if once the 
population should outgrow their means of subsist- 
ence, what is to become of them all when the winds 
and waves forbid the arrival of provisions? There 
is a terrific example before these good folks in the 
rabbits which throng their little territory’ No other 
crime that ever I heard of has been committed in this 
marine Eden. There are no rogues. Your port- 
manteau is left on the beach, without the least fear 
of its being appropriated as flotsam or jetsam. There 
is not even a public-house to get drunk in, so that all 
the vices have, asit were, to be imported; and it is 
not to be denied that in this great commercial era 
this has been done. With sherry at a shilling a bot- 
tle, and French brandy at two, the temptation is 
considerable, and especially to those individuals at 
whose existence I have hinted, who occasionally re- 
sort to the place for privacy, to escape the glare of 
Policeman X.’s bull-eye. These drink to drown 
care; and if they fail, it must be because he can 
swim, for they certainly take enough to drown him 
though he were cubits high. 

When I said there was no public-house in the 
island, I should have added that there are, never- 
theless, establishments for the accommodation of the 
stranger who procures from a neighborhood and 
larger isle his own spirituous liquors, or is content 
to do without them. Here is one of them; a small 
white farmhouse (only without a farm) of two 
stories high, and with eight good-sized windows, 
that open on a natural lawn; there is no ordered 
garden, but the hedge that hems the little domain is 
of wild fachsia; and there is a shrubbery, through 
which a tinkling stream runs, whose music is sud- 
denly cut off by the sandy cliff, down which it softly 
falls some sixty feet into an euchanted bay—softly, 
so as not, in this calmest of August mornings, to 
distarb Thetis, who is basking oa the shore, or, hap- 
ly, Aphrodite, fresh and pink from the foam of the 
almost noiseless wave. The long blue coast, so 
clearly cut againat the sky to eastward, is further 
than it looks, so that she need not fear human eyes, 
even though aided by a Dolland’s glasses; nor would 
mortal dare to peep at her over these dangerous 
overhanging cliffs, rich with grass and lichen, and 
with the heather on their topmcst summits purpling 
in the sun. 

But, alas! this wa: in the Golden Age, whereto 
the first sight of this bay travsported me, and to 
which the recollection has carried me again. There 
are no golidesses now, nor even nymphs; which is 
quite as well under the circumstances, for there is a 
gentleman here, of middle-age and objectionable ap- 
pearance, who has evidently been bathing. If clean- 
liness is next to godliness, there is nevertheless, in 
some cases, @ considerable interval; I am even in- 
clined to believe that the proverb has done some 
harm, in persuading tulks who patronize early “‘ dips” 
that they need not also be religious. The subject of 
our present observai‘ion—Mr. William Robertse—for 
instance, has undoubtedly bathed, but I should 
question his having said his prayers. He is lying 
halt-dressed upon the sand, with a short black pipe 
in his mouth, and an expression of countenance the 
reverse of devotional. ‘‘A month more,” he sclilo- 
quizes, looking spitefully round upon the sapphire 
sea, and the cliffs beginning to glow in the growing 
sun-rays—“ a month more in this confounded hole.” 
From this remark, it may be gathered that.the 
speaker was neither a painter nor a poet, which so 
far narrows the field of inquiry; but it is still difficult 
to guess to what calling he belongs. Mere appear- 
ance is not always to be trusted in such a matter, 
but he does not /ook like a clergyman; and, more- 


which includes a red shirt and a pair of blue trousers 
—is scarcely clerical. Even if a white tie should lie 
among that heap of clothes which forms his pillow, 
it would not redeem him to that extent. Viewed 
from a distance, he rea!ly forms acharming bit of 
color—quite carries cff the landscape, as the artists 
say; but, as you get nearer, even the landscape, 
beautiful as it is, fails to carry him off. Cruel eyes, 
which shoot sidelong when he is addressed; a low 
retreating brow; and thin white lips, foully mar a 
face, which would otherwise be handsome, and make 
him, as it were, a blot upon that fair scene. What 
is he, and what does he there, insulting bountiful 
pature with his ungrateful looks and his foul words? 
He is not drinking her health—this Trinculo of a 
fairer isle than Prospero’s 1’ll warrant, though 
again and again he puts yonder brandy-flask to his 
lips. The fact is, that Mr. William Roberts, although 
& powerfully built fellow enough, feels, notwith- 
standing his dip, a little shaky of a morning without 
this stimulus, under which it is satisfactory to note 
that he revives. He rises, yawns, and stretches 
himself, and still half-clothed, saunters down to the 
very margin of the sea. It is at the lowest of alow 
spring-tide, and much that the sea at most times 
hides beneath her dainty fringes is now visible; 
smooth breadths of silver sand, set with many a 
sparkling shell; and here a splendid star-fish, likea 





Catherine-wheel without the rim; and there a glit- 


over, his attire—so far as it has at pfesent advanced, - 
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tering mass, which is a living jelly. Vast specimens 
of what may possibly form mermaids’ chignons, sea- 
weeds of all sorts, strew the shore, or hang from the 
t eacherous rocks, which are now left bare. Upon 
these, our new acquaintance, on his listless stroll, 


such as would shock Mr. Gosse, or any other ad- 
mirer of the common objects of the seashore. 
Mr, Roberts anathematises all these candidates for 


“an aquarium under the generic but unscientific 


term of “slime;” and when a shell prettier than its 
fellows attracts his attention, be manifests his in- 
terest in the dainty treasure by scrunching it be- 
neath his heel; or when he comes across a star-fish 
larger and more radiant than common, he kicks it 
limb from limb—in default (one would say, to judge 
by his evil looks) of something human that would 
feel pain more. It is evident that this gentleman’s 
temper, perhaps not naturally angelic, has of late 
been sadly ‘ tried,”? and that it has broken down 
under the ordeal. “A month more,’ he once more 
soliloqnizes, ‘‘of kicking one’s heels in this con- 
founded island! One might just as well bave been 
born a savage, as live as I have been living during 
the last year. Nothing to see but salt water, nothing 
to hear but salt water—and what an irfernal row it 
can make! nothing to eat but what comes out of 
the salt water, and nothing to drink—”’ he took out. 
his now empty brandy-flask, and surveyed it with a 
reproachful air—‘‘ yes, nothing to drink but salt 
water. Then, when the time does come to get away, 
it will be the windy season, and I may be kept here 
for weeks by the salt water. I am not going to trust 
myself in one of those cockleshells of boats that they 
use in these parts—no, not if I know it, unless the 
sea is as smooth asa duck-pond. Why, it was just 
by that rock yonder that I saw two go down only last 
March; it was more exciting than a play; six men 
and a woman, and all drowned. I only wish that 
brute Richardson had been one of them. The idea 
of his giving me only half the money I had so richly 
earned, and refusing to pay the other half until the 
last day I was to be here, just to make himself cer- 
tain of my remaining, and not coming home to 
trouble him, I suppose, the selfish, unfeeling scoun- 
drel! I havea precious good mind to’peach upon 
him yet. It’s all very well for him to say it could do 
meno good to have him lagged as well as myself; 
but it would have done me a deal of good. One of 
the bitterest morsels I have had in my mouth these 
five years was the thought, that that villain got off 
scut-free when I was punished, and has been living in 
clover ever since. But once I get the rest of that 
little consideration paid up J°ll worry him; I'll pay 
him out for keeping me in this cursed place until the 
last minute. If he couldn’t have helped the other 
thing, he could have helped that. Pay him out? 
ay, it shall go hard if I don’t pay out everybody!” 

In this misanthropical frame of mind, Mr. Wil- 
liam Roberts proceeded to complete his toilet, and 
then to climb the cliff-path that led by the side of 
the waterfall afvresaid into the garden-ground about 
the inn. 

On the lawn in front of the house stood a woman, 
middle-aged, but with some traces of beauty about 
her still; her hazel eyes would have been very 
handsome were it not for the timidity of their ex- 
pression; and her features would have been well- 
shaped, but they were so wan. Though she did not 
look like a lady, the smile which came into her face 
as she caught sight of Mr. Roberts was very sweet, 
and her voice sounded gentle and tender as she called 
out in indifferent English, ‘‘ My dear Bill, how late 
you are! The coftee is getting quite cold.” 

“Then take care it gets warm again, that’s all,” 
was the growling and unreasonable response. 

The smile remained, but flickering indecisively, as 
though half afraid to stay upon her lips, and the 
voice was troubled and timid as it continued, ‘‘ You 
have been more than an hour, Bill; I almost began 
to think you were never coming.” 

“And devilish sorry you’d have been, I dare say, if 
I never had come,’ answered the man grufily. ‘0, 
yes, 7 know.”” She had come forward to meet him, 
and tried to put her hand on his shoulder lovingly, 
but he fenced off. ‘‘ You are like dogs, you women, 
uncommon affectionate to those you are afraid of.” 

‘*T was not afraid of you when I married you, 
Bill,’’ said she, reproachfully, but still with a ten- 
derness in her tone. 

‘© Was you not? Then that only shows you must 
have been a most owdacious young fool. But you 
aint a fool now, at least in that respect, I reckon. 
You learned who was to be master precious soon ;” 
and Mr. Roberts for the first time that morning in- 
dulged himself with a burst of merriment. 

**1 did indeed, Bill,” sighed the woman, wearily; 
and turning from him to hide her tears, she led the 
way into the house. 





CHAPTER XII. 


MR. ROBERTS AT HOME, 


Ir was a pleasant chamber enough, if somewhat 
scantily furnished, where Mr. and Mrs. Roberts sat 
at breakfast; and the table was plentifully supplied 
not only with well-cooked fish, but various potted 
meats and preserved delicacies. The room and its 
accessories, indeed, would have been pronounced by 
any impartial looker-on as much superior to what 
are commonly used by those in the same station in 
life as Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. Yet one of the pair, at 
least, seemed greatly dissatistied with what was 
provided for him; his language to the fried soles was 
shocking, and the coffee was consigned to a much 
warmer place than the kitchen before he sent it out 





thither to be heated. But after he had eaten and 
drunk, although his appetite (by reason, perhaps, of 
his previous devotion to the brandy) was by no means 


80 good as his friends might have wished it to be, Mr. | 
| Roberts grew somewhat mollified, and by the time 
occasionally slips and slides, when his language is | 


he had lit his pipe and smoked a little, could be ad- 
dressed, as the partner of his fortunes was well 
aware, without dread of immefiate personal violence. 
As this favorable opportunity never lasted long, nor 
recurred before the same time on the morrow, it was 
highly necessary, if his lady had any wish for con- 
versation, to take advantage of it; and she did so 
upon the present occasion. 

“The packet will be here at ten o’clock or 80, | 
my dear, our landlady tells me. It has been sighted | 
an hour ago. Perhaps it will bring us some let- | 
ters.” 


‘Who wan’s letters? I don’t,” was the dis- | 


couraging rejoinder. 


* But it isso very long, Bill, since we have heard | 


anything from—from your fulks at home.” 

* For my part, I hope it will be longer. Who wants 
to hear? say L[again. What is the good of hearing, 
unless, indeed, it was to say that the old man was 
dead !’’ 

** O Bill, how can you talk so!”’ 

“Ah, yes, that’s mighty fine. You can afford to 
be shocked, you can, because, you lucky slut, you 
never had‘a father, leastways as I ever heardon. I 
say, in your case, there never was an old chap of the 
age of Methusaleh living on and on, as though death 
had forgotten him, and standing between his only 
son and his expectations. Father indeed! A nice 
father he’s been to me. Why, he wouldn’t even get | 





; **I do my best. 


how I wish I could persuade you not to leave this 
place until some really better fortune smiles upon 
you. We have nothing to complain of here—” 

‘* What!’’ broke in the man, impatiently, “ noth- 
ing to complain of? It is all very well for you, who 
have got me all to yourself, to cozen and make a foul 
of, but it’s not well for me. Why, I have not a soul 
to speak to from morning to night. Even if there is 
anybody worth speaking to, which I deny, they can 
jabber nothing else but French, Do you think I am 
one of those idiots who can stare at the sky and sea all 
day, and want no other society than gulls and kitti- 
wakes, like that painter who was here last month? 
You? Yes, of course I have you, who, however, are 
neither so young nor 80 pretty as you used to be. 
There, you need not cry, you ninuy; it’s no fault of 
yours, of course, and I don’t say but what you are 
well enough in your way; only aman wants @ man 
to talk to him, and to smoke with him, and to drink 
with him. You are no company to a long-headed 
fellow like me—how should you be?” 

“ I am very sorry, Bill,” replied the woman, sadly. 
There was a time when you said 
you could be happy with me anywhere, and I am 
sure this place, of all others that I have seen or read 
of, seems made to be happy in.” And she turned 
towards the window, as though to gaze upon the 
fair prospect it afforded, or perhaps to hide her 
tears. 

** I wonder where, now, did this woman pick up 
that sort of nonsense?” observed Mr. William Rob- 
erts, soliloquizing. ‘‘Not from her mother, if all 


| tales I bave heard of her be true; and not from Jem 


Dean, the trainer, who brought her up. I wonder 


into the witness-box, and swear me off before the | whether he was her uncle? He ought to have been 
beaks, as he might ha’ done, and prevented all what , | fomething nearer, since he gave her a hundred 
happened afterwards, including my being moped to _ pounds as a wedding dowry: and yet she never could 


death on this precious island.” 


have inherited such notions from him. Well, I sup- 


“And yet, dear, I am sure we have never lived half | pose I must humor him a bit, 80 long as we are shut 


80 well, or been half so comfortable, and free from | 
cares and fears, as we have been here.” 


up alone together in this wretched hole. Look here, 
Bess; I am not angry with you, you know. Why 


“And who have you got to thank for that but me?” | should I be? 1i’s only that I felt a little moped.” 


was the inconsistent reply. ‘* Wasn’t it my doing? 
Haven’t I paid for it not only with money earned, 
but with my skin?” 

** Indeed, dear Bill, I do think I suffered almost 
as much as you, while you were being so pun—so ill- 
used.” 

**Do you? Then‘all I can say is, you are most 
confuundedly mistaken. Bread and water, and hard 
work—not to mention being cooped up within stone 
walls—are a deal worse, let me tell you, than any 
hurt done to the feelings. I wish they had tried to 
hurt my feelings, instead of what they did do. I wish 
it had been my father as they put in quod, instead of 
me; aud then you would have seen how patiently I 
would have put up with it.” 

‘*] know it must have been bad, Bill. My heart 
bled for you all the time; it did indeed. And I do 
hope—O, I do so hope—that you may never again 
do anything as may bring you into such trouble 
again!" 

“If you go on talking like that,” muttered Mr. 
Roberts, with an ugly look, ‘‘I shall bring myseif 
into trouble with a vengeance, and that upon your 
own account, you white-faced fool. Aint it bad 
enough to bave this misfortune thrown in my face 
by other people, or, at least, of running the risk of 
having it thrown, wherever I am, wherever I go, 
without you dcing it?” 

** Then why not stay here, Bill?” interrupted the 
woman, clasping her hands, and speaking very hur- 
riedly. ‘‘No one knows it here, no one ever can 
know it. We have enough and to spare for a long 
time to come to keep us as we are living now; and 
who knows but that before it is all gone, those ex- 
pectations of which you speak may turn to realities. 
I will work for you, slave for you. The seigneur’s 
lady told me only yesterday that my lace-work, if I 
should ever need to sell it, would fetch a great deal 
among some great folksshe knows. Let us stay here, 
where you are safe, and out of temptation. O, never 
let us go back again to where all is suspicion, and 
fear, and danger, and one never knows what shame 
and sorrow the morrow may bring forth. Wehave 
never been so well off as we are here. What a pleas- 
ant house this is to dwell in; and only think how 
cheap in this place are the things you value most— 
more, I sometimes think, even than me—the brandy, 
and the wine, and the tobacco.” 

**There is something in ‘hat,” observed Mr. Rob- 
erts, moodily, ‘‘although all the rest is twaddle, 
except about the lace-work. I don’t forbid you to 
sellanything for what it will fetch, only you must 
say it’s for a charity, and not for ourselves. It will 
never do to let folks here suppose that Iam anything 
else than a gentleman living upon his independent 
means, as indeed I am.”’ 

As he sat with his feet lodged on the corner of the 
table, squirting tobacco-juice upon the carpet, and 
occasionally using a fork instead of a toothpick, the 
islanders (including the seigneur’s lady) must have 
been insular indeed if they assigned to Mr. William 
Roberts the social rank which he thus arrogated to 
himself; but it was plain that the speaker enter- 
tained no doubt of their credulity. 

If Mrs. Roberts had had a little more of that wis- 
dom so often attributed to her sex, and which the 
serpent, perhaps, gave to Eve in not excessive com- 
pensation for damages, she would have permitted 
her husband to chew undisturbed that cud of reflec- 
tion for which he was now obviously inclined, and 
left the seed of suggestion alone to germ and ripen 
of itselt. But she imprudently renewed her solicita- 
tions. 





** Dear Bill,” she recommenced, ‘* you cannot think 


**T am glad it was only that, Bill,’ returned she, 
quietly, but still keeping her face averted. 

‘*Ot course it was. Now don’t bein the sulks. Re- 
member what my mother told you, that you would 
always find me a good husband, if only you kept a 
smiling face. But I do hate black looks, and espe- 
cially in one’s wife.” 

Mrs. Roberts sighed, and turning from the win- 
dow, came towards her husband with the smile re- 
quired. ‘ Your mother was always very fond ot you, 
Bill, and I am afraid she spoiled you just a little.” 

‘* My father made up for that,”” was the sullen re- 
ply, ‘‘ tor he never had a civil word to say tome; and 
as for the old woman, she seems to have got over her 
extreme devotion to her offspring, since she has not 
written to me for near a twelvemonth.” 

** Well, Bill, you must allow you don’t give much 
encouragement to your correspondents, as you never 
answer their letters.” 

‘* Why should I, when they’ve got nothing inside 
of ’em? I answered Richardson’s sharp enough 
when he sent me half that money instead of the 
whole of it—curse him! What's the goud of such 
letters? Why, the very last from the old woman had 
nothing else in it than the news that Eilen was like- 
ly to warry that stuck-up fellow John Denton, as if 
I wanted to hear anything about her, and much less 
that. I hate her, and I hate the man.” 

‘* Why should you hate poor Eilen, Bill?’’ returned 
Mrs. Roberts, with some faint show of excitement in 
her tone. 
you any harm.” 

* Knowingly or not, she has done me harm, and 
it’s my belief she’s a precious cunning:-minx. Why 
has my father taken such a fancy to her, instead of 
tome? It is true that 1 donot care a snap of the 
tingers whether he cottons to me or not, since noth- 
ing can possibly come of it, as matters stand; but in 
case he ever came into that property about which he 
is always dreaming, it would be a pretty thing if that 
slip of a girl should get a great slice of it.” 

“Tam sure, Bill, in such a case, and provided that 
there was plenty left tor you, I suould never gradge 
her what she gut, for she has been a real good friend 
to us, and always did her best to reconcile her grand- 
father with you. Indeed, buat for her, we ‘sltould 
never have been married at all.” 


argument, that our marriage has turned out the suc- 
ce8s you seem to take for granted—that that was not 
all a scheme of hers, to set my father against me for 
good and all?” 

“A scheme, Bill? Why, Nelly was but a child 
when she persuaded her grandfather, with her pret- 
ty, artless ways, to give his consent to our wedding; 


cerned in it, and I don’t suppose you would impute 
any evil motive to her?” 

** Well, I don’t suppose she meant any harm,” re- 
turned Mr. Roberts, with a sneer, “ although she 
may have done harm, for all that.’’ 

‘In getting you married to me, William?” 

**T didn’t say so, though you may wear it if the 
cap fits. 
this morning. All that I intended to observe was, 


dove as you paint her.” 

*Sbe was wonderful kind and good to me—kinder 
even than your mother—when you were in trouble, 
Bill, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

** You’re wise, then, ma’am; fur you have already 
said more than enough. 
this man or this woman ”—for which, too, I happen 





to have good reasons—I do not wish to hear their 


‘I’m sure she has never knowingly done | 


‘And how do I know—supposing, for the sake of | 


and if it was a scheme, your mother was also con- | 


You seem most uncommon re wrecaiiel 


that I don’t believe Miss Ellen is such an innocent | 


When I observe, ‘I hate 


virtues descanted upon. For the fature, understand 
that, if you please.” 

There was a long pause. Then, in a tone which 
was intended to be propitiatory,Mr. Roberts observed: 

‘‘Didn’t you say the packet would be coming in 
abont ten o’clock, Bess? I think I shall take a strol) 
down to the harbor.” 

The change of voice, even though it was but the 
alteration from downright menace to bare civility, 
called up the color in the woman’s cheeks, ag she 
caught up his straw hat, with anxious eagerness to 
please, and placed it upon his head. Mr. Roberts 
nodded, in gracious acknowledgment of this service 

**T dare say you’d like to come with me yourself?” 
growled he, reluctantly. 

“ fndeed—indeed I should, Bill,” cried she, joyful- 
ly. ‘* We have not been out for a walk together for 
weeks, and it’s such a beautiful day! I will not keep 
you two minutes while I put on my bonnet?” And 
off she ran up stairs. 

“She ought to go on with that lace-work,” mut- 
tered Mr. William Roberts, discontentedly. “If she 
really can get money for it, every hour sbe wastes is 
a dead loss tome I am afraid I am spoiling Mrs. 
W. R. with these sort of treats. But, however, it’s 
only once and away; and I’ll see that she works all 
the harder.” 

The sense of this excessive indulgence of Mrs. W. 
R.’s fancy seemed presently, however, to affect his 
temper. ‘*Come, be quick, can’t you? I’m not go- 
ing to wait here all day!” bellowed be, from the foot 
of the stairs. And with that, he lounged out of the 
house alone, leaving his wife to follow him. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MIST OF BLOOD. 


PERHAPS one of the secrets of the happiness of this 
happy isle (which let us call Formos) was, that there 
was no regular post; no pestiferous messages waiting 
on the breakfast-table to introduce us at once toa 
world of cares, Letters came, of course, but at no 
stated times, and only as convenience offered—that 
is to say, when a sailing-packet, or even a pleasure- 
boat, happened to come over from a neighboring and 
larger island, between which and England inter- 
course was direct and constant enough. If the winds 
were violent or contrary, correspondence was inter- 
mitted for whole weeks together; while as fur public 
matters—things such as the newspapers chronicle— 
the inhabitants of this blessed spot knew nothing 
whatever of them until they became matters of his- 
tory, and cared nothing for them even then. The 
Norman Conquest was the last event of general 
interest that had any particular bearing on Formosa 
and its affairs. 

The arrival of this occasional ssiling-packet, of 
which the mistress of the inn had spoken, was quite 
an event in the island. It generally brought over a 
crowd of excursionists; such of whom as sea-sickness 
had not too much prostrated, dispersed themselves 
all over the place, to the admiration of the natives. 
It was hard to say which was most astonished by the 
aspect of the other—the visitors (mostly imported 
from London into the larger island by a steamer, for 
which the little harbor of Formosa offered no accom- 
modation) or the aborigines. The former of recessi- 
ty brought their own provisions, and picnicked on 
the shore, or in sheltered hollows of the downs; the 
latter (or at least the juvenile part of them) stood 
: round at a respectful distance, listening with rapture 
to the popping of the pale-ale corks, and hoping that 
a goodly store of empty bottles would presently re- 
| ward their patience, as it commonly did. If not the 
| rose, they had been near the rose, and smelt very 
strong of it; and the water that the native urchins 
poured into the same was held to be almost beer, and 
drank with due approval. 

On the present occasion, the news of the coming 
packet had spread through the three miles and a half 
which constitutes the length of Formosa, and the 
mile and a half to six feet that forms its breadth. 
From many a sheltered farm and cottage, nestling in 
its few yards of Devon-like lane, trooped forth the 
island folk towards the harbor; and Mr. William 
Roberts and his wife went with them. Calm as was 
the day, it was pleasant to see the little vessel, as it 
neared the land and met the recciling waves, bury 
its prow beneath them, and rise and dip again, till its 
wet decks shone in the sun, and to hear tbe predic- 
tions, uttered in the Formosa tongue, concerning the 
condition of the expected voyagers. Youth at the 
stern and Pleasure at the prow—or vice versa—or 
amid-ships, have never yet reached tbat island shore 
without a preparatory tossing; and to-day formed no 
exception. But, to the great disappointment of the 
natives, there was no excursion party this particular 
morning on board at all; the packet was only laden 
with stores; some to stock the seigneur’s house— 
which is quite a mansion for these parts- and some 
for the landlady of the inn. “And; by the by,” said 
the skipper, as he made over her property to the 
latter lady, “ the pestmaster asked me to bring this 
| "ere for some gentleman who is staying at your 

house, I believe.” And with that, he handed her a 
' letter directed to ‘* William Roberts, Esq , Formosa, 
Channel Islands.” 

“ Didn’t I say, Bill, that I thought you would get 
a letter this morning!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, 48 
her husband took the epistle and stood with it in bis 
hand, regarding the superscription with much 
dissatisfaction. 

“Well, and what if you did? It’s no great treas- 
ure, now it has come. It is not from R.charcson 
with the rest of the dibs, as I half hoped it might be, 
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it’s only from the old woman;” and he roughly dis- 
engaged his arm from his wife’s fingers, and tore 
open the envelop with contempt. 

“Bat what does she say, Bill? Good heavens, 
how strange you look! Are they all well at the cot- 
tage? Nothing is wrong with Nelly, I do trust?” 
She peeped over his shoulder—her fear of her hus- 
band lost for the moment in her anxiety to learn the 
news—but he pushed her back with his elbow before 
she could read a line, and thrust the missive into his 
pocket. 

** You mind your own business, will you?’ The 
letter is mine, not yours; and just because you are 
so prying, you shan’t see it. No, there’s nobody ill— 
there, I'll tell you that much; and there’s no news at 
all, at least that you have anything to do with Now, 
gohome. You make all these idiots as curious as 
yourself. Go home, I say; I wish to be alone.” And 
with that he tarned upon his heel, and walked has- 
tily towards the little tunnel that led into the inte- 
rior of the island. 

The violence of his language and demeanor had at- 
tracted quite a little crowd of wondering folk about 
them, and among them the kind-hearted woman of 
the inn. 

“‘T am afraid, ma’am,” said she, simply, and in 
imperfect English, ‘‘ that that was bad news I gave 
your husband, since it has put him out 80.” 

‘‘ Yes, that was it,” replied Mrs. Roberts, eagerly. 
“It took him so by surprise, that he was scarcely 
master of himself, poor fellow.” 

“ He need not have been angry with you, however, 
since you didn’t write it. But that’s the way of the 
men, When the nets break, or the fish don’t come, 
it’s always us wives who suffer for it.” 

This remark seemed to be so philosophic and note- 
worthy, that the speaker translated it into the local 
tongue for the benefit of her fellow-countrywomen 
who stood round, from whom there at once broke 
forth unanimous demonstrations of assent. : 

“ Yet my good man is a better one than he, thank 
God!”’ said one, with a glance at Mr. William Rob- 
erts’s retreating figare. 

“You are right, Annette,” said the landlady, “ for 
if ever there was a pig and a coward it is that one, 
and this poor unhappy creature has to bear with 
him.” 

Mrs. Roberts was fortunately wholly ignorant of 
the Formosa dialect, so that for all she knew the 
sympathy expressed in the faces around her extended 
to her husband as well as herself; without the least 
idea of undutifulness, therefore, she nodded and 
smiled gratefully, by way of reply, and then made 
her way, like an obedient wife as she was, to the 
house she had so lately quitted. 

In the meantime, the rapid strides of her compan- 
ion had carried him far away into the solitude he de- 
sired. The six feet of soil to which, as I have said, 
the breadth ot Formosa did at one spot dwindle, was, 
in fact, the summit of a lofty ridge, which connected, 
as by an isthmus, one portion of the island with the 
other, the smaller, which was hence called Little 
Formosa, as though it were an independent territory. 
This narrow pathway, which might have been de- 
fended by half a dozen men against a host unprovided 
with fire-arms, formed, in fact, a sort of natural 
bridge, and was one of the most remarkable of hu- 
man highways. It was nearly five hundred feet long, 
and totally unprotected on ei:her side from pricipices 
that sank sheer into the sea at least an equal dis- 
tance. Across this Roberts made his way, not with- 
out tremors, and sat down beneath the shadow of a 
huge rock on the further side. Wrapped as he was 
in his own selfish thoughts, the solitude and grand- 
eur of the scene around him had yet some effect even 
upon his sordid mlnd. The distant and unknown 
continent to eastward, the illimitable sea on north 
and south, and the perilous track he had just trav- 
ersed, and which seemed to cut him off from his fel- 
low-men, struck him with that sort of awe which 
perhaps the devils feel who believe and tremble. 
His mind, like theirs, was full of evil; and yet the 
news of what was certainly a piece of good fortune 
had just arrivedto him. With one more look around, 
to make sure that he was alone, he set himself to 

read the letter, whose tidings he had gathered but 
from a single glance. These were couched in affec- 
tionate terms indeed, though the furm of expression 
touched him not at all. 


‘“My DEAREST WILLY,—At last our dreams have 
come true, and we are rich folks forever! I write 
this letter from Redcombe Manor, the home of your 
fathers, and the place, dear boy, which you will one 
day inherit. That thought, Willy, is the one that 
has been uppermost in my mind ever since this glad 
news came. Henceforward, I feel sure you will be no 
cause of sorrow to your parents. Yuu have no 
temptation to do wrong, and you will be grateful to 
God, who has thus henceforth placed you above 
temptation. My heart is very full, Willy. I write 
this under the roof where, fifty years ago, I was but 
a servant, and now I am the mistress of it all. But 
my own altered position is nothing compared with 
the change that is awaiting you. It is this, above 
all things, for which I thank Heaven on my bended 
knees. Your father has forgiven you, and all ‘will 
now be well—I féel, I am sure it will, You will give 


of you, I mean—no opportunity of evil-speaking for 
the future. You will bea new man. Come homie, 
then, darling, to wealth and happiness, and your lov- 
ing mother’s arms. Let us be a united family. Bess 
will be welcome too. It is not for me, of all people, 
to make objections to her upon the ground of her 
low birth, although, of course, under the circum- 


your enemies—those who must now needs be jealous ; 


stances, it seems a pity now that your marriage took 
place, since any girl in the country would be proud 
and happy to wed you. But be sure that you give 
Bess my love, and Ellen’s. It bas been decided that 
Ellen’s match is to be broken off with John Denton. 
She is to be the bride, your father says, of some 
great man, perhapsa lord. I am all in a whirl, and 
scarcely know what [ write; but I know this, that 
until I see my boy here, I shall take no pleasure in 
the splendor and plenty that surround me. Come, 
then, come home, my darling, to your loving 
mother, MARY BLACKBURN. 


* OF course, I direct this letter as usual, but you 

will henceforth bear your own name, and, I am sure, 

will never again”’ the “‘ again ” was carefully crossed 

out, but William Roberts deciphered it, and it made 

his brow grow very dark—‘“‘ will never disgrace it. 

We.give out that you have been abroad—for your 

health.” 

Of all the contents of this epistle, next to the news 

itself which it conveyed, one sentence affected the 

reader most, and indeed seemed to stand out from 

the rest, as though it had been written in some dif- 

ferent color; and yet it had probably been set down 

by the writer with less thought than she had given 

to any other part of the composition, since it was in 

truth a mere incontrovertible statement of fact: ‘ Al- 
though, of course, under the circumstances, tt seems a 
pity now that your marriage took place.’ 

*Apity!’ muttered William Blackburn, as we 
may now Call him; “ it is a curse which will cling to 
me forever. That woman will be a millstone round 
my neck. To think that such a withered, white- 
faced jade should stand forever between me and this 
good luck! —‘ Any girl in the country would be proud 
and happy to wed you’ Of course she would; but 
what’s the use of that when I’m married already? 
Miss Elien foresaw this when she coaxed father over 
to give his consent to it. She’s a cunning fox if ever 
there was one; but I will be even with her yet. She 
thinks to make some splendid match, quite different 
from mine, does she, and to look down upon her un- 
cle chained to this log, this drudge?” His passion 
was frightful to witness. He clenched his fist, and 
shook it at the broad, bright sun in impotent malice. 
He scowled at the smiling sea, that lay so far beneath 
him that he could scarcely hear it lap upon the crags; 
and as he did so, a darker scheme than any that had 
ever yet crossed his brain came over it. It made his 
cheeks pale and his trame tremble, as though with 
sudden cold; and from mere dread of dwelling on it, 
he took up the letter again, and read it half through, 
stopping at that same paragraph which seemed to 
him now to be inscribed in letters of blood. “ A pity 
to have thus thrown himself away! Yes, it was in- 
deed a woful misfortune to have tied himself to this 
faded fool; but was it necessarily an irremediable 
one? Suppose she were to die?’’ 

A cloud came between earth and sun; and William 
Biackburn started up in terror, for, for the moment, 
he thought the shadow of some spectator was upon 
him reading what he read, and somehow cognizant 
of the thought he thought. But he was quite alone. 
No eye of man was on him; no sound nor trace of 
man was to be heard nor seen. About a solitary pin- 
nacle of rock that stood in the sea, like the steeple of 
some church submerged, a cloud of sea-fowl clanged 
and clung afar off; but there was no other sign of 
life; not @ sail flecked the sea, nor pennon of smoke 
above a steawer’s track marred the clear sky. 

** Suppose she were to die!’ She was thin and 
pale enougb to be near death; while he, on the other 
hand, was robust and strong. She had always been 
ailing ever since he had known her, and that was of 
itself a trouble and @ nuisance, and very hard upon 
any husband, surely. But creaking doors hang long, 
aud how many years might she not last? Years? 
Nay, if once he took her back with him to Redcombe, 
would not mischief enough be done to last for many 
a@year? What young girl of family and fortune, 
such as this letter spoke of, would care to be the sec- 
ond to such a first\?—the natural daughter of some 
turfite, and whose mother (for all he knew) might be 
alive even Yet and turn up some day to cloud his 
prospects etfff more darkly. Once let it be known 
that he had become rich, and his wife was likely to 
find relatives enough and to spare. Uncle Dean was 
not a nice sort of connection to begin with, and knew 
a great deal more about his nepuew by marriage 
than was convenient. Richardson himself, bad 
known the girl years ago. She would prove a link 
with the very set with which, above all things, it 
was necessary for him to break off. ‘Then there came 
into his mind, unbidden, a certain story of a man 
and his wife, who, being poor and miserable, had 
agreed to die together, the one being in earnest, and 
the other not. The woman, who dearly loved her 
husband, was anxious to escape with him into some 
other world which might be less cruel; but the man 
desired to remain in this one, only to be quit of his 
wife. It was decided that they should take some in- 
! stantaneous poison, sitting baek to back, so (as the 
man suggested) they might not watch each other’s 
dying agonies; and the wife died accordingly; but 
the cunning mate did but pretend to take his por- 
tion, and lived on, a free and unencumbered man. 

This tale bad struck him when he first heard of it, 
and he had often recalled its details; but now he 
seemed to see the crime enacted as in a picture, and 
he recognized the features of the woman well—for it 
was Bess. 

Once more, as if to escape from his own thoughts, 
he applied himeelf to the letter. Thousand devils! 
what was this? He could scarcely readaline. Was 























vade all things. His very hands were damp with it, 
and he held them close to his eyes to convince him- 
self that it was not really blood upon them. The 
ocean had disappeared from beneath him, the sea- 
fowl had ceased to scream. Something, he knew not 
what, such as he hail somewhere read of, must have 
happened to his brain, and he was going to be very 
ill. He would go back to Bess at once, who knew 
something of doctoring, and was, at allevents, an ex- 
cellent nurse. He rose and groped his way towards 
home. How dear it seemed to him now, that place 
where kindly hands and loving tenderness was 
awaiting him if only he could but get there! His 
alarm about the state of his health was so absorbing, 
that for a few minutes he forgot the perilous nature 
of the path he was pursuing, when suddenly a light 
breeze touched his face, and the red mist which was 
only a sudden sea-fog of intense thickness, which the 
sun-rays colored luridly, but strove to penetrate in 
vain, was lifted fora moment like the corner of a cur- 
tain, and showed him where he was. Upon either 
side a sheer precipice, and before and behind him 
that unprotected track he had even shnddered to 
tread in the broad daylight. He saw the white foam 
gleaming, and the cruel jagged rocks pointing up at 
him hundreds of feet below, and then the curtain 
dropped again. To go on, to go back, in that palpa- 
ble darkness, was equally to die. Even to stand 
where he was, with his brain turning round—for 
this fime the blood was really rushing to his brain— 
and his knees knocking together as they did, in the 
extremity of his terror, was almost as perilous. But 
he slowly sank down on his knees, and stretching 
himself out at full length upon the narrow way, 
clutched its rocky edges with both hands. ‘I never 
meant to kill her; I swear I never did,” murmured 
the wretched creature in his agony; for it seemed to 
him, indeed, as though hell was gaping wide for him. 
‘She has been a good wife to me, better than I de- 
serve; and why should I wish her dead ?”’ 

Had it not been for the deep humiliation of the 
moral spectacle which he thus affurded, anything 
more ludicrous than the position of Mr. William 
Roberts it would be impossible to conceive. He re- 
sembled, more than anything human, one of those 
vermin which we see stretched out and nailed to‘ the 
barn-doors by some inartistic gamekeeper. Nay, in 
contrast with the sublime grandeurs that lay around 
him—in the awful presence which nature showed— 
he looked more loathsome and grovelling than any 
such mere creeping thing. And there he lay, for 
nearly an hour, until the veil was lifted from the 
face of the sun, and earth, and sky, and sea once 
more rejoiced in the summer noontide. Then he 
rose, though trembling still, and made his way to 
safety and what was by comparison the mainland, 
where he relieved his feelings by a long string of 
execrations. 

Again he sat down, and conned the letter, the con- 
tents of which one would have imagined he had by 
this time learned by heart; but so tar was this from 
being the case, that he suddenly struck it with his 
hand, and leaped up with a curse, as though some 
adder had lain hidden in its folds, and bitten bim. 
** What’s this?” cried he, aloud, and pointing to 
the date at the top of the sheet, which had hitherto 
escaped his notice. ‘September,’ she writes here, 
and this is August! Why, lought to have received 
this news a year ago.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S CHAPEL. 


The only shrine that has survived every shock of 
reformation, rebellion and revolution, as well as the 
depredations of the covetous despoiler or the lover of 
antiquarian reminiscences, is that of St. Edward at 
Westminster. At every period of our history he has 
received some share of honor, and, though we have 
long ceased to call him “Saint,” yet his title of sanc- 
titication, ‘‘ Confessor,’”’ has become almost equivalent 
toasurname. Even still our Roman Catholic con- 
temporaries wiil occasionally make a pilgrimage to 
his tomb, and, on the east side of the south transept, 
the stone basement bears on its indented surface evi- 
dent tokens of the devotion of even modern worship- 
pers; and, within the memory of almost the children 
among us, no less than nine Romish bishops have 
been seen kneeling at the same time around this sa- 
cred spot. A!l must concede to Edward some meed 
of praise; and, though we kneel no longer at his 
shrive, nor export the dust and sweepings of his 
chapel in barrels to Spain and Portugal, as was the 
custom of our fathers even down to the time of the 
French Revolution, we should be very tenacious of 
the slightest injury to this relic of antiquity with 
which so much of our history is associated. It is in 
itself a book of the aunals of England. It is a link 
etween the Saxon monarchy and the British empire. 
It has witnessed the coronation of all our kings since 
the Conquest save one. It saw the Wars of the 
Roses, and received under its protection the queen 
(Elizabeth Woodville) and the infant children of Ed- 
ward IV., when (1470) he was driven from the kingdom 
by Guy, Earl of Warwick. It sheltered her and one 
of the unhappy babes afterwards murdered in the 
tower, when they fled for sanctuary after Edward’s 
death. It saw the Reformation and survived it., It 
beheld the rebellion under the Long Parliament and 
Cromwell; and outlived even that. It witnessed the 
return of order under Charles II., and was a partici- 
pator in the general Restoration. Just before the 
great Revolution, the bones of Edward were rein- 
cloeed by James II. in anewcoflinof oak, strong, 
and clamped with iron, in which they still rest in the 





his sight failing? A thick red mist seemed to per- 


THE GOTE. 


BY JOSH BILLINGS, 





The gote is a coarse woolen sheep. 

They have a split hoof and a whole tail. 

They have a good appetite and a sanguine diges- 
tion. 

They swallo what they eat and will eat anything 
they can bite. 

Their moral karakters are not polished; they had 
rather steal a rotten turnip out ov a garbage-box 
than tew cum honestly bi a peck ov oats. ‘ 
The male gote haz tew horns on the ridge ov his 
hed, and a mustash on his bottom lip and iz the plag 
ugly ov his neighborhood. 

A maekuline gote will fite ennything from an ele- 
phant down to his shadder on a ded wall. 

They strike from their but end, instead ov the 
shoulder, and are az likely to hit, az a hammer iz a 
nailhed. 

They are a hi seasoned animal, az much 80. aza 
pound ov assifidity. 

They are faithful critters, and will stik tewa friend 
as long az he lives in a shanty. 

They can klime ennything but a greased pole, and 
kno the way up a rock az natural az a woodbine. 
They are az certain tew raze az yung ones; sum* 
families are haff gotes and the other haff children. 
They are good eating when they are yung, but they 
leave it oph az they git stronger. 

They are alwus poor in the boddy, but phatt in the 
stumick, what they eat seems to all go to appetight. 
Yu mite as well agree tew phatt up an injan-rubber 
over-shoe bi filling it with klam shels, az to raise 
enny adipose membrane on the outside bust ov a gote. 

A phatt gote would be a literary curiosity. — 

They use the same dialikt az the sheep, and the 
yung ones speak the language more fluently than the 
parents do. 

There iz only tew animals ov the earth that will 
eat tobako—one iz a man and tuther iz a gote, but 
the gote understands it the most, fur he swallers the 
spit, chaw and all. 

The male gote, when he iz pensive, iz a venerable 
and philosophic looking old kuss, and wouldn’t make 
a bad professor ov arithmetic in some ov our colleges. 
They are handy at having a long time, reaching 
an advanced age without arriving at enny definite 
conclusion. 

How long a gote lives without giving it up, there 
iz no man old enough tew tell. 

Methuzeler, if hiz memory was bad at forgitting, 
mite give a good-sized guess, but unfortunately tor 
science and this essa, Methuzeler aint here. 

Gotes will live in enny klimate, and on enny vit- 
tles, except tanbark, and if they ever cum to a 
square death, it iz a profuund sekret, in the hands 
of a few to this day. 

I wouldn’t like to beleave enny man under oath 
who had ever seen a maskuline gote actually die, and 
stay so. 

Speakin ov Methuzeler, puts mein mind ov a fackt, 
if a man sbould live now daze az much az he did, 
and only have one eye to see things with, he would 
hav to hav an addishun built onto the back ov his 
hed tew sto away things into. 

The female gote is either the mother, or sister, or 
cuzzih ov the male goat according to the prevailing 
circumstances in the Kase, or else I labor under a de- 
luzion, and I forgit witch. 

They give milk intuitively about a quart, befoar it 
iz watered, in twelve hours, witch is a sutjeck ov 
nourishment in many and varius waze, 

This milk, witch is extracted from the female gote, 
is exsellent to finish up yung ones on, but is apt to 
make them bellycose and fightful. 

It iz not unkommon for.a baib, while inhailing this 
pugnatious flooid, to let orf his lett colleckshun of 
diggits and ketch the nurse on the pinnakle ov the 
smeller, and tap it for claret. 

Tibs is a common fact among Irish babes, and ex- 
plainst the reason whi, in arfter life, these very saim 
babes make such brilyant hits. 

In writin the history of the mail and femail gote 
to adorn the pages of future times, I flatter miself 
that I hev stuck to the trooth, and hav not allowed 
my immaginashun to boss the job. 

A grate menny ov our best bilt historians are apt 
to mistake opinyuns for fackts, this is an easy mis- 
take tu make, but when I strik a goose, or bed-bugg, 
or gote, you notis one thing, I stay with them.—Finis. 


KATRINE’S EXPERIENCE. 


** Ven I first come to Filadelfy to serve, I was very 
uncivil,”” said Katrine, now a tidy servant in a re- 
spectable family; ‘‘ I langh mooch, and I feel mooch 
ashamed to remember how I behave ven [ know so 
little. Shon, tat vas my beau—Shon, he took me to” 
the teater von night, ven I been in Filladelfy but 
tree weeks. We sits in te gallery, and we not see 
goot,and Shon said he would get a better seat. So 
he puts his legs around der post, and shlides down 
mid der pit, and looks up and calls out, ‘ Katrine! 
Katrine! coom down; tish a goot place here!’ and [ 
lean over, and said I, ‘How can I coom, Shon?” 
And he said, ‘ Shust shlidedown.’ So I puts my legs 
round de pillar and I shlides down. Dunder! ow 
the people laugh! Dey laugh so dey play no more 
dat night upon te stage. Everybody laugh and yell 
and whistle all overder house! I vas much ashamed, 
den, tough I knew not any harm. But now I plush- 
es red everv time I tinks mid it. pe 








A girl recently stole a pair of gloves, giving asa 

















interior of the shrine. 


reason that she only wished to keep her hand in, 
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SEVERAL MATTERS. 


At this time of intemperate excitement about tem- 
perance, when people thirst in vain for the com- 
pounds that have erewhile given them comfort, it 
may be seasonably proper to remind those disap- 
pointed ones, that intoxicating drinks have a serious 
effect upon the liver, and therefore, by their forced 
abstinence, a positive good may be secured to them 
through a renovated system. Doctors, not in the pay 
of the Temperance Alliance, tell us that intemper- 
ance contracts the liver. The surface of the liver is 
covered by a stout membrane, called its capsule, and 
from this certain fine bands, or septa, pass through it 
between the lobules, so as t» preserve the form and 
consistency of the organ. ‘The effect of alcuhol, ab- 
sorbed from the stomach upon these fine membranes, 
is to induce in them a slowly-acting inflammation, by 
which contraction is induced. It results from this 
that the secreting cells of the liver are compressed 
and spoiled, and its surtace, instead of being smooth 
and regular, becomes elevated into nudules, not in- 
aptly compared to “ hob nails ” in appearance. This 
ie also well known to anatomists as the “ gin-drink- 
er’s liver.” In order to make it clear bow it is that 
spirit-drinking ix so ir jurious to the liver, it will bo 
well t» explain here the peculiarity of the circulation 
throngh the liver. Instead of being sapplied with 
arterial blood, like other parts of the body, the blood 
which goes to the liver is collected from certain ab- 
dominal viscera, namely, the stomach, the intestines, 
aud the spleen, into a large trunk, called the portal 
vein, by which it is conveyed to the liver, and then 
disseminated through it by means of the small ves- 
sels already spoken of, After having supplied the liv- 
er cells with the elements to form bile, this blood is 
again collected by the minute branches of thé hepatic 
veins, which go to form two large trunks—the vene 
cavé—by which the blood is returned into the gen- 
eral circulation. Now, when fluids are taken into 
the stomach, they are absorbed directly through 
their coats by the veins which are so freely distribut- 
ed over the inner surface of the organ. In this way 
alcohol passes into the liver, and it is for this reason 
that the free use of stimulants, when the stomach is 
empty of food, is so pernicious. It is a matter of 
common observation, that drinking, even in excess, 
after dinner, is less injurious than drinking before 
dinner. The reader will, therefore, see how much he 
is gaining by being restrained in his tipple, and will 
go next fall and vote the Prohibition ticket. 





The news from Scotland tells of a case of vandal- 
ism that puts to shame all we know of vandalism in 
this country, as far advanced as we are in that ac- 
complishment, Sir Walter Scott erected a monu- 
ment over the grave of Helen Walker, at Irongrey 
churchyard, Dumfrieshire, his ideal ot the character 
ot Jeannie Deans, in “The Heart of Mid Lothian.” 
Visitors have actually begun to chip away the bases, 
or uprights, at either end of the monument, and un- 
less it is guarded by an iron fence it will soon disap- 
pear. This recalls to mind the expedient adopted by 
a friend of ours to prolong the existence of the mon- 
ument of Elizabeth Whitman (‘ Eliza Wharton ”), at 
South Danvers. Eliza was unfortunate, and suffered 
through the perfily of man, and a married man at 
that, dying at the old tavern in Danvers, and was 
buried in the ground aforesaid. Friends erected a 
freestone slab at her grave, telling her simple story, 
which is well known throngh a book that was pub- 
lished at the time, and reprinted a few years since, 
and pilgrims came from long distances to look upon 
the grave. Atter awhile they began to chip it, and 
continued to, until, as when we saw it, it looked like 
& halt-eaten sheet of gingerbread. There was to be 
a teacher's institute held at Danvers, and our friend 
well knew that predatory pilgrims would visit the 
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tomb of Elizabeth, with the usual result; therefore, 
while passing a stone cutter’s, he went in and filled 
his pockete with freestone chips. taking them to the 
grave, and strewing them lavishly about it. The 
Institoot was held, the grave was visited, as he had 
supposed, and every chip disappeared, leaving the 
stone untouched for that time. We suppose there 
are bundreds of cabinets of curiosities, to-day, en- 
riched by the fragments of Eliza Wharton’s grave- 
stune, obtained on the above occasion. 





The native inbabitants of India never change the 
fashion or the texture of their garments. They stick 
as tenaciously for original colors as Nature does, and 
laugh at the piebald world of outside barbarians, who 
adopt every change that caprice may dictate, and do 
not look half as graceful as these, who for the last 
three thousand years have worn habiliments of the 
same fashion. The universal “ chuddar,” which, as 
regards the manner of wearing it, bears such a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Roman toga, is. perhaps, as 
sinple and graceful an article of clothing as has ever 
been worn. Being made out of every description of 
cloth, from the finest muslin of Dacea or Nandair to 
the coarsest and cheapest calico, it is worn by women 
of all ranks. Trey indicate their station in life, not 
by the curious and fantastic forms into which it is 
thrown, but by the quality of its texture. The waist- 
cloth worn by men, has, from time immemorial, re- 
The scarf is an 
exceedingly graceful addition to the dress of women 
of the higher classes. It is generally composed of 
the very finest material. Those of Bonares are pre- 
ferred on account of their exquisite and intricate 
arabesque patterns. High-born iaiies of the Deccan 
wearing these, often affect a Persian style of costume, 
using also a “ chuddar” sewn and shaped to the tig- 
ure, beside wreaths and other Persian hairdresses, 
Some facts regarding the making of the celebrated 
India fabrics known to commerce, may not be unin- 
teresting. Many Indian fabrics, though still made 
by the same rude instruments which were employed 
thougands of years ago, rival and even excel any 
similar fabrics produced at the present day by the 
most elaborate machinery of Europe or America. 
The muslin of Dacca and Arnee seems to have ar- 
rived at a degree of excellence which cannot be sur- 
passed. A few of the details concerning its manu- 
facture at Dacca, given by Dr. Watson, are instruct- 
ive. ‘*The Dacca spinners usually work from soon 
after dawn to nine or ten o’clock, and from three or 
four in the afternoon till half an hour after sunset. 
The finest yarn is spun early in the morning, befure 
the rising sun dissipates the dew on the grass; or, 
wheu this is wanting, and the air is unusually dry, 
it is not unfrequently made over a shallow vessel of 
water, the evaporation from which imparts the nec- 
essary degree of moisture to the filaments of cotton, 
and enables the spinner to form them into a thread.” 
To prove how five the yarn is, which is thus so care- 
fully spun, “Mr. Taylor mentions that one skein 
which was carefully weighed, proved to be at the 
rate of 250 miles in length to the pound of cotton.” 
And Dr. Watson, who himself examined English, 
French and Dacca muslins under the microscope, 
discovered that the diameter of the Dacca yarn was 
less than that of the finest European. The muslin 
manufactured at Arnee, near Madras, is, owing to its 
greater transparency, preferred by the natives. The 
process of moistening the skein here is very peculiar, 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere:—‘‘ The 
spinners, who are male 28 well as female, work in 
partially darkened rooms, the floors of which are 
watered to produce the necessary moisture.” 





The Pall Mall Gazette has some very sensible re- 
marks regarding dress, that we think will apply as 
well here. It says: ‘‘ Regard a lady’s toilet as mere 
drapery. The eye isa tortured by the multiplicity of 
angles, lines and points, and what with the frag- 
mentary appearance of the dress, and the unaccount- 
able mass of flounces running over it at random, one 
is rewinded of the piecemeal structure of the animals 
called Articulata. Harmony of color is regarded as 
little as harmony of proportion, and the passion for 
novelty has induced extreme wastefulness. Twenty 
dresses of inferior stuff are preferred to one of rich 
and artistic material, and the thougbt and care that 
might devise a really beautiful coatume, are expend- 
ed upon the manufacture of a hundred as uniform as 
they are unbecoming. These cummonplace dresses 
being quickly worn out, Fashion, the modern Sisy- 
phus, begins its uphill work by inventing a hundred 
more. Clearly, we want a reform in Cress that shall 
work towards moral, esthetic and social ends. Dress 
should be, in the first place, conscientious; in the 
second, beautiful;.in the third, appropriate. A cru- 
sader against fashion must send traditions to the four 
winds, and acknowledge no canons but those of rea- 
son. Tradition imposes upon men perhaps aconven- 
ient, but certainly as ugly a costume as could be de- 
vised. Tradition imposes upon women an elaborate, 
foolish, and often unhealthy toilet. But what is tra- 
dition to us? Why should not the one sex discard 
chimney-pot hats and swallow-tail coats, and the 
other decollete dresses and corsets? Why should men 
enjoy all the ease and women all the elegance? Itis 
universally acknowledge! that the happiest estate of 
society is one which makes woman the companion of 
man; but this companionship is limited by an undue 
idea of appropriateness in dress. In public walks 
and parks, for instance, little boys are allowed to 
play about helter-skelter; but little girls, because 
they will spoil or disarrange their clothes, are com- 
pelled to walk demurely beside their nurse or gover- 
ness. Again, the daily walk of a man ‘is an accessible 





pleasure in most weathers; but how many women 
keep at home, either from dislike of the elaborate 
process of lacing boots, fastening hooks and pins, ty- 
ing strings, adjusting tippets and mantles, and so on_ 
ad infinitum; or trom want of time to achieve both 
tollet and exercise, or from want of a dress really 
suitable for inclement weather? The consequence is 
that an occasional promenade takes the place of any- 
thing like healthful exercise; and the same habit is 
carried to the watering-place and the country. A lad 
who should take his sisters for a rough walk through 
the woods would assuredly get a scolding on account 
of torn maslins, sodden shoes and sunburnt faces; 
and he grows up with the notion that girls are very 
pleasant companions once in a while, but a good deal 
of trouble to lock after. This state of things is very 
inexpedient, and what fasbion should be founded on 
is expediency. We admit that an easy intercourse 
between the two sexes improves the character from 
childhood upwards, aud renders the relations of 
after life happier; yet we allow the complications of 
costume to stand in tbe way of all intercourse but 
that of the drawing-room. Simplify dress, and more 
would be done to strengthenthe character and fortify 
the health of women than by any elaboration of hy- 
giene or educat'on.” 





STERLING SPOOL CoTTON.—We call especial at- 
tention to Messrs. Stewart & Co’s. advertisement of 
the celebrated Sterling Spool cotton, in another 
column. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


CrrebDo. Bosten: Lee & Shepard. 

This book bears a very simple title, but it repre- 
sents great truths—all the truths that underlie and 
compass man’s spiritual being and is written in a 
clear style and a very earnest spirit. The author is 
@ very deep thinker, and traces truths to their source, 
clearing them from the confusion and ambiguity in 
which the antagonism of sects involves them, and 
making them luminous in the new light which he 
sheds upon them. The author is a living man, and 
though of the conservative school of theology, his 
conclusions show a mind full of the largest liberality, 
disposed to let the truth fully appear. For the mo-t 
part, the conflict of sects would cease before the ar- 
guments of the bock, if men were more Christian; 
but as they are constituted, they bad rather strugyle 
on with atransnitted and vague shibboleth, than 
adopt that which Credo makes plaintothem. His 
exposition of the doctrine of man’s supernatural be 
ing and existence commends itself with great power, 
satisfactory to the most progressive mind, and the 
resurrection is represented in a manner consistent 
with the most rational construction of the Scriptures 
relating thereto. 

THACKERAY’S WORKS— CHEAP Epition. ‘The 
Adventares of Philip on bis Way throngh the 
World; showing who Robbed him, who Helped 
him, and who Passed him by.” By William Make- 


peace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
CorRD AND CREESE. By the Auther of ‘‘ The Dodge 


Club.” Witi Lilustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


A highly-spiced novel, with horrors enough to sat- 
isfy the most intense admirer of melodramatic liter- 
ature. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

Famous LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for Boys. 

By H.R. Fox Bourne, Autbor of ‘ English M-r- 


chants,” etc. With twenty-five Illustrations. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

A very interesting book, detailing, in brief and 
simple language, incidents in the lives of great mer- 
chants who have made their names famous, from 
Richard Withington to George Peabody. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 
RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 

Schools and Colleges. and for Private Study. By 

Rev. E. O. Haven, DD., LL.D., President of the 


University of Michigan. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This is a very practical work on rhetoric, giving 
theory and example, side by side, illustrating every 
tigure of speech in oration or com positign, by a per- 
tinent quotation, thus demonstrating meanings and 
rendering the lesson desired to be taught clear be- 
yond peradventure. A very valuable book for ad- 
vanced schools, and for all who desire to speak or 
write with force or propriety. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

PAPERS FROM OVER THE WATFR; 8 Series of Letters 


trom Europe. By Sinclair Tuusey. New York: 
American News Company. 


A very readable book of foreign travel, comprising 
extracts from letters previously published, the facts 
standing out in muscular strength, divested of all su- 
perfluity of words or illustrations. The writer is a 
very Gradgrind for facts, and the reader for informa- 
tion will find this an excellent source from which to 
replenish his fund. While doing full justice to Earo- 
pean scenes or people, the writer is loyal to his own 
country, his heart, untravelled, constantly returning 
to New York. We like the book, and commend it. 
For sale by New England News Co., 14 Court street. 








BALLOwU’s MAGAZINE FOR AuGUST.—This Maga- 
zine ia the first on the carpet. We do not think it 
any better for bringing to us the month of August so 
early in July. Weare not quite ready for the last 
month of summer yet. Our hay is not gathered and 
our wheat is not ready te be garnered. But notwith- 
standing this haste to roll onward the wheels of time, 
Ballou’s Montbly is a live magazine. The number 
before us opens with an illustrated article on Prin- 
cess Louise of England, the fourth daughter ot Queen 
Victoria. She is reported, and we doubt not truly, 
a bdeautifal and excellent young lady. — Lockport 
Daily Journal. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





BRIDAL DRESSES.—It is rather late In the season 
for bridal dresses to command particular attention, 
but we will mention several that we have recently 
seen. One was of plain thick white satin, trimmed 
with Honiton lace at the wrists, and to simulate a 
double pointed collar. Veil of Honiton lace, wreath 
of orange blossoms. Another dress of white satin 
was made low, with short sleeves, and entirely cov- 
ered by a dress of rich Brussels point. Veil and sash 
of Brursels point, the former held by spray and cor- 
don of orange blossoms, the latter ornamented in the 
centre of the bow with a spray to match the head- 
dress. A third bridal dress was of white satin, ex- 
quisitely embroidered rvund the bottom of the skirt, 
and ornamented with a panier of tulle, bunched up 
high on the sides and in the middle of the back, with 
sprays of orange blossoms mixed with branches of 
white lilac. 
was held by a wreath of orange blossoms and white 
lilacs, arranged like a coronet. 

DRESSING TBE HatR.—A New York authority 
states that th» latest curled chignons have not so 
many curls as usual, but these are larger, softer, and 
unevenly graceful. A few soft, short locks, curve 
and cling round the front of the chignon, concealing 
the way in which it is mounted. A feather aigrette 
of blue bird’s or flamingo plumes is set on the right 
of the chignon, and forms the sole addition needed 
for fall dress. Black velvet in bands or knots is worn 
in simple coiffures. A band is laced in the puffs and 
twists of the front hair, or a four-looped knot worn 
on the right, just between the upper cups and smooth 
side bands. A heavy bias fold of black velvet may 
replace the comb on the top of the head, which is 
placed far front, just behind the frizzed hair on the 
brow. Coquettish coiffares part the front hair on 
one side and sweep it round, having it crossed just 
on the forehead where it comes low. Thisstyle is ad- 
vantageous to persons with high foreheads, as it 
gives the low, equare outline now admired, and is 
especially becoming to dark-haired and fair-skinned 
people. 

CARRIAGE CosTuME.—A handsome carriage cos- 
tume is made of organdy sprinkled with very fine 
black dots. The underskirt is made with a very 
small train, and the bottom trimmed with a wide 
flounce and puff separated by bands of organdy 


striped in black and white; a narrow frill sets above . 


the upper band; the overskirt describes a point in 
front and one upon each side; the back is also Van- 
dyked and puffed in; this is trimmed with a flounce, 
striped band, and small trill. French waist orna- 
mented in bertha style, sleeve finished with double 
puff separated by a striped band; the belt is orna- 
mented with a bow and cluster of loops. Straw bon- 
net profusely trimmed with small pink roses and 
tulle bridle edged with narrow blonde. This dress 
is equally appropriate for house wear. 

ONE METHOD OF Do1nG BusINESS.—A Londoner 
says that the demi-monde of Paris is hardly greater 
than exists in London. Some of the linen-drapers in 
the most fash ionable thoroughfares would rather see 
one of these women enter their shops than two or 
three real ladies. They find out who is her “‘ friend,” 
and if she satisfies them on this point, they let her 
have everything she requires. A high profit is 
charged for the extra risk, and at the last moment 
the bill of £100 or £200 is usually paid to avoid 
exposure. 

HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Amanda Craig is 
not 80 rich as ebe was once thought to be. On the mo- 
tion for a new trial it was agreed to remit $60.000 
from the verdict, and judgment was given for $40,- 
000, which is all she will get.——One of Brigham 
Young’s sons, who has been feted and made much of 
by the San Francisco merchants, it is now ascertained 
did not come on for business, but because of the at- 
tractions of a pretty actress who had utterly refused 
to be ‘‘ sealed ” to him at Salt Lake. His suit didn’t 
prosper.——There were four couples who had been 
married over fifty years, at a recent golden wedding 
in Java.—A Savannah fisberman bas sold bis wife 
for sixty bunches of fish, at fiity cents a bunch.— 
Fashionable bathing suits at Long Branch are made 
tight——A couple in Savannah met for the first 
time on Friday last, courted Saturday, were “‘en- 
gaged ” Sunday and married on Monday. The groom 
is 75, and the bride 15 ——The bloom is off Mrs. 
Bloomer’s style of dress. She has taken to pefti- 
coats.——An Enoch Arden case in Chicago has been 
settled amicably, the two husbands and one wife liv- 
ing together in the same house, peaceably and satis- 
factorily——A Spanish paper contains a detailed 
statement of the intentions of the ex. queen of Spain. 
She is to abdicate in favor of the Prince of Austria, 
who is to marry a daughter of Queen Victoria, and, 
in consideration of the high honor of this alliance 
England will cede Gibraltar to Spain.——Engenie 
rouge is sold in Paris.——The Paris belles seem uD- 
fitted for maternity. Tae Countess de Schoney is 
the seventh who had died in childbed within a year 
——The Duke of Newcastle is not so badly off. If be 
can atarve on $50,000 year for three years—which is 
his wife’s income—his debts of something over @ 
million will all be paid out of the revenues of his 
estates ——A young lady of Montgomery, Ala., who 
was caught smoking a cigar, gave it as her reason for 
the act, “‘ that it made it smell as though there was 4 
man around.”’ 





There was no sash, but a veil of tulle f 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A POET’S DEATH. 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


“Ina state of deep despondency, produced by actual | 
want, he destroyed himself by poleon. BIOGRAPHY OF | 
CHATTERTON. 
Said he, ** These pangs are ill to bear, 
I'll drink my draught and sleep my sleep." 
He staggered up the narrow stair,— 
** Now will I balk the hound Despair, 
For under the cover of Death I'll creep. 


** What's left to him who toils in vain 
To feed his life with bitter breath ? 
What way to still this hunger-pain ?— 
To draw this trouble from the brain ?"’ é 
Some fiend within him whispered, ** Death !"’ 


A man may famish on the wide 
And dreadful deserts of the sea; 
And e’en where Christ is deified 
In peopled cities, and beside 
His very altars, this may be. 


His soul was proud—a monarch’s soul; 
He wore a more than kingly crown; 
He could the realms of thought control; 
Shall he entreat the wretched dole 
Of bread from some ungracious clown ? 


Alas! the heart of man to man 

Is cold and cruel !—had he plied 
The beggar’s trade, and borne his ban, 
Who, of that hurrying caravan, 

The stranger’s prayer had not denied? 


Mad for his rest beneath the clod, 
He raised the deadly draught on high: 
** Great Nature, and thou seat of gods! 
I've warred with you at fearful odds; 
I yield—the baffled fool shall die."’ 


He drank. Adown the darkening scale 
Of being, hurled in agonies, 

O, did he the high God assail 

With wild, remorseful prayers, and fail 
To draw a hand from out the skies? 


And did he strive, with deadening brain, 

And slackening pulse, to struggle back 
Unto this torturing life again, 
To suffer out its woe and pain 

Content, while God's hand moved the rack ? 


We know not. When the morning shone 
He lay, a dreadful thing of nought, 

Dashed madly at his Maker's throne, 

Confronting him with eyes of stone— 
His great creation all unwrought! 


Then bards arose and praised his name, 
And reared in verse his monument. 
And screened his pallid ghost from blame 
With all the gathered rays of fame, 
And glorified the way he went. 


O, fill not with a noise of lyres 
The silence of this pass of death! 

Let Genius here abase its fires, 

Subdue its heaven-high desires, 
And listen what the Spirit saith: 


““Who overcomes as I have done, 
Shall rule the nations as his right. 
T am his God, and he my son; 
I'll give to him a living crown, 
And he shall walk with me in white."”” 
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HUNTED! 


—OR,— 


Mrs. Barry’s Strange Flights. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 





CHAPTER XI. 
WILKES TAFFTON’S PLAN. 


T home, meanwhile, Mrs. 
Barry and her daughter had 
arrived. They were not ex- 
pected; consequently, no 
preparations had been made 
for their coming. The house- 
keeper, they soon learned, 
had taken advantage of her 
mistress’s absence to make 
a visit on her own account, 
and everything about the 
house betokened a Tack of 
that experienced ean a") 
supervision. 

© This is intolerable,” said 
Mrs. Barry,going from room 
to room, and finding all in 
Tueful disorder. ‘It is worse than the dullness of 
Beechcroft. My dear, we cannot stay here. Eliza,”- 
to one of the servants, “speak to the hackman and 
tell him to wait.” 

“Where are you going now?” asked Genevieve, 
with weary listlessness. 

“I have not decided yet. Perhaps to the Teviot 
House until Mrs. Chubb can be recalled.” 

But when they had once more entered the hack, 
Mrs. Barry changed her mind, and declared they 








would go to Providence. .- 


‘* We may as well see some new place while wait- 
ing,” she said. 

Genevieve was not surprised. She had wondered 
what the next move would be, and now she knew, 
which was in some sort a relief. At the depot she 
rather expected to see Wilkes Taffton; but the smil- 
ing face of their late fellow-traveller was nowlere 
visible. 

They stayed at a hotel in Providence that night, 
and the next day removed to a private boarding- 
house. It was on a quiet street overlooking the 
beautiful Narragansett Bay. From the windows of 
their sitting-room they could watch the vessels come 
and go all day long, if they chose. Genevieve was 
delighted with the new quarters; but she missed 
Vivia and Marian, and others of her Beechcroft 
friends; and her heart was heavy with the thought, 
or rather with an undefined dread of how it was all 
to end. 

One day, finding herself in want of some trifling 
articles, she went into the “Arcade” to purchase 
them. On turning to go out, she was confronted by 
Lucius Mountjoy, as she thought at first, and she 
eagerly extended her hand. Immediately, however, 
she became aware that she was wrong. It was not 
Lucius Mountjoy, but the man who had talked with 
Wilkes Taffton before the depot at Wakeleigh. 

**I mistook you for an acquaintance,” she said, in 
apology. ‘* Pray excuse me.” 

“0, certainly,” from the gentleman, with a bow 
and a bland smile. 

* They are not alike, and I wonder I could have 
made the mistake,” Genevieve thought, as she went 
on. ‘ This man has not a good face. I could never 
trust him, I am sure; and yet, until you look at him 
closely, he certainly does bear a tantalizing resem- 
blance to Lucius Mountjoy.” 

She met the same gentleman once more in going 
down Westminster street, and felt an increasing re- 
pulsion amounting almost to loathing. To this, 
apprehension was presently added. The man was an 
acquaintance, probably a confederate, of Wilkes 
Taffton. What if her face was knowntohim? Taft- 
ton might easily have pointed her out to the other, 
as she sat in the car window at Wakeleigh. Heart- 
sick from dread and aversion, she cast a hasty glance 
behind her. The man sbe had lately met was follow- 
ing her at a little di-tance. 

She stepped into a shop hard by, and made some 
trifling purchase. This she did to gain time for re- 
flection. When she came out, she signalled a hack- 
man and engaged him for an hour, desiring to be 
driven through some of the principal streets. She 
stopped finally at the hotel where her first night in 
the city had been passed, and from that point easily 
returned to her boarding-place, without any further 
annoyance from her pursuer. Her mother had been 
watching for her return with growing alarm at ber 
prolonged absence, and now embraced her with lively 
pleasure; but a sight of Genevieve’s disturbed face 
drove all the cheerfulness out of Mrs. Barry’s. 

* Nothing is the matter, I hope?” said the latter, 
anxiously. 

** You shall judge,” replied Genevieve, who, after 

waiting a moment to recover the breath spent in her 
hasty walk, related what had befallen her since she 
went out. 
.‘'O my darling,” cried Mrs. Barry, “ this is hard, 
too hard—that you also must be hunted to and fro— 
that your peace too must be wrecked, when | would 
gladly purchase your happiness with my life.” 

**Do you think I would accept of happiness -upon 
such terms? If you must suffer, could I desire to 
sLirk my share of the pain? I wish you would only 
confide in me, mater carissima. We might bear the 
burden more equally, then,” pleaded Genevieve, with 
@ tender caress. 

“It is not to be thought of,” replied Mrs. Barry, 
almost harshly. ‘‘ Forgive me, my dear, I did not 
mean to be cross. 1am badly out of sorts, I believe, 
and will lie down a little while until my nerves can 
be brought into better order.” 

She accordingly withdrew to her bedroom, and 
Genevieve zat idly by the window, looking out upon 
the bay—looking out and seeing nothing, for ber 
thoughts went not with her eyes. A light rapping 
at the door arcused her at length. She opened the 
door in some alarm, and was smilingly greeted by 
Wilkes Taffton. 

** My dear Miss Genevieve,” said that gentleman, 
“forgive me if I say that I am disappointed in you. 
I would have staked my honor upon your truthfal- 
ness, and yet you promise me a meeting at Mrs. 
Poynings’s, and when the time comes, you are not to 
be found. What am I to think of this?” 

**T did not know when { promised that my mother 
intended leaving Beechcrvtt so soon. Why have you 
followed us hither? What is the meaning of your 
constant pursuit of us?” 

‘*My dear Genevieve—as the friend of your 
father—” 

** You may have been the friend of my father, but 
that does not give you the right to annoy us, nor to 
address me otherwise than as Miss Barry.” 

‘Why do you take this tone with me? It is neces- 
sary that we should be friends.” 

“TI do not admit the necessity. It is contrary to 
reason to demand im possibilities.” 

“Do you count this asone? I trust not, indeed. 
Or am I mistaken in your character? I thought I 
was speaking toa daughter who loves her mother, 
and would willingly spare her.” 

**So I will, as far as 1 can.” 

‘* I came here expecting to meet her. 
is not far off.” 

“ She is not.” 


Perhaps she 





“Then if I speak here, it mast be to her. She will 
aimit the necessity of what I urge. Will you tell, 
her, with my compliments, that I desire an inter- 
view?” 

*T will not.” 

** There is an alternative. I have a carriage at the 
door. Give me an opportunity to talk to you anin- 
terruptedly, by entering it with me. I promise not 
to carry you off, as the villains do the heroines of the 
high-pressure novels. You shall be back here again 
at the end ofan hour. Will you come?” 

The inner door opened softly at this moment, and 
Mrs. Barry entered. Mr. Taffton met her with out- 
reaching hand, which she barely touched with her 
own. 

“You see, Emily,” said the smiling gentleman, 
“ that our paths still lie paralell. I begin to think 
there must be a fatality in it. Or is it alla strange 
chance?” ; 

*] do not believe in fatality,” Mrs. Barry returned, 
unsteadily.. 

**Don’t you? Well, 1am not a full believer my- 
self; only about half and half. But whatever the 
power may be, whether Chance, or Fate, or Prov- 
idence, I am obliged to it, since it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with your lovely 
daughter. She was just on the point of accepting 
my invitation to ride for a little while. I trust she 
will have your permission to go,” with a look signif- 
icant and warning. 

**T do not object—to her going.” 

“Thanks. Miss Barry, will you come?” 

‘IT think, my dear, you had better go, perhaps.” 

Genevieve put on her wraps without a word. They 
rode about town a little, and then out upon the Paw- 
tucket road. Mr. Tatfton seemed perfectly familiar 
with the locality, and conversed entertainingly upon 
such topics as were suggested by ohjects along their 
way. Genevieve reminded him at length that they 
were losing time. 

** You are right, my dear young lady,” he said, 
sighing regretfully; and as if by accident, he let his 
arm fall around her waist. 

The hot bluod leaped into Genevieve’s face. She 
uttered no protest, however, understanding fall well 
that an angry scene would in no wise disturb this 
phenomenon of cool assurance, for such the man 
seemed to her. She observed that the horse, strong 
and powerful, was also nervous and mettlesume. 
The whip-socket was on her side of the carriage. 
She caught the whip, and bending forward, gave the 
horse a cut with its lash. The creature reared, and 
plunged forward like a frenzied thing. Mr. Taffion 
drew the reins tant, and held back with all his force, 
but the maddened steed dashed on, heedless of the 
strain upon his bit. 

**Is your horse running away?” Genevieve asked, 
with apparent carelessness. 

“I believe so. It will be next to impossible for’ me 
to control him.” ‘ 

On they went fur a mile or more, at a farious rate. 
Genevieve sat in perfect stillness, giving no sign of 
terror or other emotion. Fortunately, they had a 
straight road before them, and at length the driver 
began to regain the mastery over his quivering, 
panting steed. 

“That was a dangerous experiment of yours, 
young lady,” said Taftton, then. 

‘*And likewise of yours,” retorted Genevieve, with 
the utmost coolness. 

So I have learned. Well, I approve of spirit ina 
woman.” 

“Are you ready now to tell me why you desired 
this interview?” 

* Yes, you shall hear. Your mother, as you may 
have guessed, has asecret. Its nature is such that 
if made public, it will bring upon ber shame and dis- 
honor. Her secret is known to me.” 

‘“‘And you propose to trade upon it. What is your 
price tor silence?” 

“You speak contemptuously, and your lip curls. 
I do not wonder much at that. I am not a generous 
man, I fear; so your scorn will not affect me as 
other wise it. might. And yet, I am not indifferent to 
it. You ask what is my price for silence, It is your 
hand ion marriage. Will it be given?” 

Achill shot through Genevieve’s veins, as if the 
blood witbin them had suddenly frozen. 

* Let us go back now. I wiil answer you by-and- 
by,” she said. 

In compliance with her request, their course was 
changed, and they rode towards the city. 

‘¢Is this secret known to you alune?” Genevieve 
asked, at length. 

‘*To me and one other; but he will never make 
any trouble. It isa point of conscience with him, I 
believe, to ‘ love his neighbor as himselt,’” said Taff- 
ton, sneeringly. 

**1 will bless him for it always, though unknown!” 
Genevieve declared, witb quiet fervor. 

“Am I to have your answer now?” 

** It is for my property, I suppose, that you wish to 
marry me.” 

‘That consideration bas its weight, undoubtedly ; 
but I admire you—love you. I say this in all sincer- 
ity. It was not a part of my plan, but nevertheless, 
Llove you. Listen tome. Once, when I was many 
years younger than I am now, I loved Emily Leigh, 
and she confessed a fondness for me. But I was a 
wild, undisci;: lined young man, and some of my in- 
discretions came to her ears. Genevieve, I believe 
she might have redeemed me, for 1 loved her; bat 
she coldly rejected me because of my dissipated hab- 
its, as she pleased to term my youthful indulgences, 
My love changed to hate then. I burned for revenge. 





I bided my time, and itcame. She who had turned 


away from me in loftiness of spirit because of my 

sins, bad herself yielded to temptation. The knowl- 

edge came to me, and I exulted over it. It was years 

after that before I found her. In Philadelphia, she 

bought my silence for money. Probably she guessed 

that that would not satisty me long, and she tried to 
escape me by flight. I did not know then of your 
existence. The knowledge came to me afterwards. 
I saw you in Beechcroft, and you interested me. I 
perceived a way to prevent the recurrence of my de- 
mands upon your mother, and at the same time fally 
to satisfy my revenge. I would marry her daughter, 
and share your wealth. You see I bave not spared 
myself. There is no merit in my candor, perhaps, 
for I have felt myself impelled to say what I have 
said. It is only to-day that I have become aware 
how much I love you. Before Heaven, Genevieve, I 
believe that if you were as poor as you are rich, I 
should still beg you to marry 'me.” 

‘* If I refuse, what will be the alternative?” 

* Revenge.” 

“And yet you profess to love me.” 

**T am no saint, and you cannot expect me to love 
like one,’’ he answered, moodily. 

“I cannot conceive of a love which desires not, in 
any event, the good of its object; but I will not pre- 
tend to doubt your sincerity. It does not matter, in- 
deed. I am not to consider you nor myself, but my 
mother. Wilkes Taffton, I will marry you.” 

“JT will not try to say how happy your decision 
makes me. Nor will I press you now to name the 
day for our marriage, though I trust it may be soon. 
When may I see you again?” 

‘¢ You may come—in a week.” 

It is a long time, but I submit. 
in a new hiding-place then?” 

“No. Ishall persuade my mother to go home to 
Marlowe. The necessity for making ourselves fugi- 
tives will no longer exist.” 

*¢ In one week, then, I will visit you in Marlowe; 
and in the meantime I wish you would try to believe 
that I-am not quite a monster.” 

‘No man is wholly that, I believe. This is the 
place. Gvood-evening.” 

** Good-by, my love.” 

Genevieve saw him drive away, then turned and 
went slowly up stairs to her own room, where the 
strong restraint she had put upon herself gave way, 
and she burst into passionate weeping. She bad won- 
dered what the end would be, but she had never 
dreamed of this. 


Must 1 seek you 





CHAPTER XII. 
DIVES—IN PROSPECTIVE. 


WHEN he had left Genevieve, Wilkes Taffton drove 
slowly to his hotel, wondering at the mood in which 
he found himself. 

“The girl is a witch, a syren!” he declared, in 
soliloquy. ‘ Upon my soul, if she had betaken her- 
self to entreaty, I believe I could have denied her 
nothing. I’m very glad she did not. Genevieve and 
seventy thousand dollars! What more could be de- 
sired to make this a red-letter day? I shall reform; 
1 can afford to after I come into my property. 

‘¢ This marriage must be hurried on. If it should 
come to Lucius Mountjoy’s ears. he might see fit to 
interpose. Let him enjoy the filthy lucre of my 
respected cousin. With Genevieve and her thou- 
sands, I will play even to his odd. 

‘¢ What shall I do for excitement, I wonder, when 


perhaps, and play the amiable to my cherished ma- 
in-law. O yes, and reform. I had better write that 
down, or else [ shall forget it. It belongs to a class 
of ideas that are continually slipping away from me. 
There is Hunter, dutifally awaiting my return. I 
must beg him to remind me, when I have come into 
my property, that I am going to reform.” 

He sprang out of the carriage, and gave his horse 
in charge of the hostler. 

“Come up to my room, Hanter,” Taffton said, 
then, and the two went away t: gether. 

‘tare you likely to make your game?” asked Hun- 
ter, who was, of course, the man by whom Genevieve 
had been followed. 

He had telegraphed to Taffion on leaving the Ar- 
cade, we may explain bere, and in spite of Gene- 
vieve’s precautions, had continued to track her to 
her boarding-place. 

“The game is made. You may congratulate me. 
I shall have a beantitul wife; I sball be a rich man; 
I shall reform. Have the goodness to remind me of 
this last, will you, when I am at leisure to attend to 
it?” 

* You will have all this. And what am I to have?” 
queried the other, discontentedly. 

** Dives will eee that his dogs are well aa,” return- 
ed Taffton, laughing lightly. 

It was characteristic of the man to say sharp, 
stinging things, regardless of their effect. His com- 
panion’s face lighted up at the biting words, but it 
was the cold glow of the aurora borealis, and not by 
any means a sunny radiance, 

“You are very kind,” said Hunter, between his 
set teeth. ‘Is the dog expected to show gratitude 
by licking bis keeper’s hand?” 

“ Pray excuse me. The performance Would not be 
at all to my taste. I'll tell you what it is, Hunter, 
as I am going to be another sort of man after I re- 
form—Bah! how that phrase sticks in mycrop! I 
have spit it out over and over again, and still it keeps 
coming ap—but I was going to say that upon the 
whole, I think we had better divide, I don’t believe 
my wife will like you, to be plain about it, and I 





shall be on my respectability, too—quite a Prince 


this little game is played out? Fundle my bride, . 
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Hal after the death of Henry Fourth, in fact. So you 


*“‘ Thie must not be. You must not sacrifice your- 


will perceive that we can’t hunt in couples any more.” | self for me,” she affirmed. 


** Give the dog his bone and let him go,” said the 
other, bluntly. 

“That is just what I was coming at. I suppose | 
you think I owe you something, though it is a little | 
unfortunate that—well, well, I wont mention it. By 
the way, I’m going down to Beechcroft next week, to 
try the hunting about there. Come down and stay 
with me a day or two, and we'll square the books. 
I’ve got a reserve fund in the Marlowe Bank that I 
shall have to draw for my wedding, and I may as 
well pay you off before I come into my property. 
Will you come?” 

** Yes.” 

“The d—1 you will! You'll not forget the place, I 
suppose—Beechcroft, a delightfully rural retreat, by 
the by, though perhaps the town is unknown to you.” 

* Blast you, Wilkes Taftton! You are enough to 
make the angel Gabriel—”’ 

**Not blow!” interrupted the other, hastily. ‘I 
do hope in mercy that Gabriel wont blow untill have 
washed my hands of you. But what ails you, man? 
You are as touchy as thed—1. I dare be sworn, now 
that there are various towns in this glorious republic 
of greater importance, geographically considered, 
than Beechcroft, of which / have no knowledge.” 

‘It’s a good thing for the towns, then,” replied 
Hunter, with a forced langh. 

“Think so? Wait till I’m one of the nobs and pay 
an incomo tax, and then see. Well, my pet, I must 
love you and leave you. 1’m going back to Marlowe 
to-night.” 

* What, and leave these women-folks here! They 
are pretty slippery cuss-tomers, Aren’t you a little 
risky?” 

‘Not at all. Genevieve has promised, and Gen- ! 
evieve is the soulof truth. And apropos of truth, I 
told her one lie this afternoon that sits a little hard 
on my conscience.” 

“ Your conscience! Did you take out a patent for 
the article when you had invented it?” asked Hun- 
ter, grinning. 

** Why? do you want one like it? It wouldn’t fit 
you atall. It would prick you to death in a week. 
Don’t invest. But about that lie. I told Genevieve 
that the little secret which has proved a handsome 
nest egg for me is known to only one besides myself, 
and that the other is a person who makes it a point 
of conscience to love his neighbor as himself. You 
may guess that I didn’t mean you.” 

**No, IL should think not. I don’t do business on 
that plan. I suppose you mean to pension me off 
with something handsome.” 

*NolIdon’t. Youare bound hand and foot. If 
you ever so much as hint hush-money to me, or to 
Genevieve, or to my ma-in-law that is to be, before 
heaven, Hunter, I will—’’ 

* Hold your tongue, can’t you?” 

“* Why, yes, only don’t give me occasion to use it. 
Alll want is to come to an understanding on this 
point. For the rest, we'll settle affairs at Beechcroft 
—Beecheroft, my Huuter. Do you hear?” 

“7 hear.” , 

“And now, as Cati'ine says, ‘I go,’ and, as the 
devil says, ‘Sweet, remember me.’”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENT CANCELLED. 


Mrs. BARRY beard Genevieve come in, heard her 
lingering steps cou.ing up the stairs, and along the, 
hall to her own room, 

“She will not come in here. She avoids me,” | 
wailed the unhappy mother, pressing her hand upon 
her heart. 

Halt an hour passed—it seemed an age to her—and 
still, though listening intently, she heard nothing 
from her daughter. 

At length, starting up with fitful energy, she cross- 
ed the hall and stood at the door of Genevieve’s 
room. But her resolution forsook her there, and | 
after lingering a moment in painful hesitation, she 
crept away again without making an effort to enter, 

Genevieve had heard her mother come and go. 
She understood, to some extent, the conflict of feel- 
ings in that torn breast. 

**Poor mother!’? she murmured; and after one 
more outburst of tears, aruse and bathed her eyes. 
Then she sat down to read until her features should 
have recovered their natural serenity. A later con- 
sultation of her mirror proved satisfactory. She 
tried her voice now, by humming a cheerful air. It 
might have been a dirge, for the sounds she produced 
were appallingly dolefal. But she repeated the effort 
until she felt tolerably sure of herself. Then she 
went out and joined her mother, whom she kissed 
with great tenderness, and very nearly lost the selt- 
control she had practised so strenuously to attain; ' 
but she choked Gown the rising sob, and presently | 
said, quite cheerfully: 

**Do you not think the house at Marlowe is in 
proper order by this time, mother?” 

** Perhaps so,” hesitatingly. 

‘Shall we go home to-morrow?” 

‘If you think we ought.” 

“I do.” 

* Then we will go.” 

Thereupon came a silence. 
working painfully, and Mra, Barry watching her 
with wistful eyes. At last Ganevieve spoke: 

‘*T have promised to marry Wilkes Taffton, moth- 
er,”—that is what she said. 

Mrs. Barry’s face grew ashen in hue, and her fin- 

ger-nails pricked cruelly into the flesh of her clasped 
hands. 








The murdered party is Wilkes Taffton., 


Genevieve’s face was | 





‘It must be. I am quite re—resigned.” 

“The grasping, cruel man. I must save you from 
him! I must save you from him!” Mrs. Barry broke 
out, excitedly. ‘* When is he coming here again?” 

**T have promised to see him again in a week, at 
Marlowe.” 

‘“*I must see him before then. 
happen. He may relent—or die!”’ 

** Neither of which is likely to happen. It is better 
not to count upon chances so slender. And, mother, 
I have quite made up my mind. It is better not to 
unsettle my fixed determination.” 


Somethiug may 





They went home to Marlowe the following day. It 
was Saturday that they returned. Mrs. Chiubbs was 


in her place, and duly penitent for her late remiss- 


ness in duty. Her mistress reprimanded and forgave 
her. 

The following Wednesday Thaxter Poynirigs called. 
Genevieve blushed rosily on seeing him, but whit- 
ened out directly. She was constrained, and unlike 
herself during the interview. Thax believed it was 
because he had told her that Lucius Mountjoy was 
about to return to England, and be also grew stiff 
and formal. This call was not a long one, and was 
productive, apparently, of but little pleasure to 
either. When he had gone, Genevieve bent her 
head upon her hands, and uttered a low, gasping cry. 
Mrs. Barry had come in unperceived. She heard the 
cry, and witnessed the blank despair of her daugh- 
ter’s manner. 

** Genevieve,”’ she said, in a voice that was full of 
quivering pain. 

** What! mater carissima?” cried the other, start- 
ing up and affecting cheerfulness. ‘‘ Have you come 
to hear the Beechcroft news? There isn’t wuch of 
it. Vivia and the rest sent love; Lucius Mountjoy is 
going home to England, and Wilkes Taffton has our 
old rooms at the Beechcroft House. I believe that is 
all.” 

These news-items drew no comment from Mrs. 
Barry, who left the room presently. When she re- 
turned she was dressed for a journey. 

‘* My dear,” she said, hastily, ‘1 am going away. 
I shall probably be gone all night. I may bring you 
good news in the morning. I must see Wilkes Taff- 
ton, and make one effort to free you from him. Don’t 
fret about me. Good-by, my love.” 

The night passed but wearily to Genevieve. She 
was convinced that her mother’s mission was hope- 
less, and wished that she had not gone there. There 
was no longer a necessity for supporting a fictitious 
gayety, and the girl gave way as she had not done 
betore since the day of her engagement. It was a 
miserable night, but when morning came she put 
away her grief with a strong will, and met her moth- 
er at her return with a smiling face. 

Mrs. Barry came back with a sick-headache, and 
was pale and hollow-eyed. She went to her room 
directly, accompanied by Genevieve, whom she soon 
sent away, however. 

“If 1 can sleep, it may relieve me. Nothing else 
will. When I feel able to talk, I will call you.” 

So Genevieve was left alone again. She spent a 
part of the day in writing to Vivia, but she made no 
mention of her approaching marriage. That an- 
nouncement she would delay until the last moment. 
When her letter was written, she dressed herself for 
the street, intending to take it to the cffice. On 
opening the front door, she was confronted by a man 
whom she remembered to have seen in Beechcroft. 
He inquired for Mrs. Barry. Genevieve answered 


room. 

‘*T shall have to see her,’’ the man insisted. 

“ Why?” asked Genevieve, alarmed at something 
in his manner. 

‘“‘“A murder has been committed in Beechcroft. 
Sorry to 
grieve you, miss, but appearances are agaiust Mrs. 
Barry.” 

Genevieve turned feebly, staggered, and fell heav- 
ily to the floor. Tne man lifted her with clamsy 
geutleness, and carried her up stairs, where he laid 
her upon a sofa. Mrs. Barry, warned instinctively 


perhaps, of some unnsual cccurrence, came out of | 


ber room just then. Genevieve, whose consciousness 
was already restored, sprang before her mother and 
knelt at her feet, her hands raised in a supplicating 
manner. 

** You did not kill him, mother! 
not kill him!’’ 

“ My God! What has befallen us now? Is my poor 
girl losing her senses?” 

You said something might happen. Wilkes Taff- 
ton might relent or die. You did not kill him, 
mother?” 

No, no, my girl,” said the mother, soothingly. 

** You hear her,’’—to the man. ‘She did not kill 
him.” 

** That must be proved elsewhere, though, and I’m 
sure, miss, I hope for your sake it may be. But I’m 
an officer of the law, and I must do my duty. 


Say that you did 


Madam, I must arrest you for the murder of Wilkes © 


Taffton.”’ 

Mrs. Barry had grown preternaturally calm, and 
Genevieve, after the first stunning shock, displayed 
surprising fortitude. 

* God will make it all right. 
said this sweet comforter. 

She made all needful preparations for accompany- 
ing the officer, and gave the requisite directions to 
the housekeeper, all in a calm and self-sustaining 
manner. Not even when they left the house did she 


Never fear, mother,” 





lose her self-control. That night she slept in the 
Beechcroft jail with her mother, whom she could not 
be persuaded to leave. Their friends did not neglect 
them. They declined seeing any one that night, 
Mrs. Barry being quite ill and exhausted. But Thax 
came the next morning, and with him Vivia and 
Marian. Vivia embraced her friend, and cried over 
her. Thax would gladly have done likewise, per- 
haps, but he only clasped her hand in a strong pres- 
sure. Marian gave them brave words of encourage- 
ment, like the brave, sensible woman that she was. 
They all expressed a strong belief that Mrs. Barry 
would be found innocent at the examination. 

Then came Lucius Mountjoy, who walked straight 
up to Genevieve and kissed her before them all. 
Thax and his cousins withdrew soon afterward, but 
Mountjoy stayed, and when it was time, accompanied 
Mrs. Barry and Genevieve to the court-room. 

The facts brought out at the examination were 
these: 

The principal witness gave his name as Augustus 
Hunter. He stated that ill-feeling had existed for 
some time between his friend, the murdered man, 
and Mrs, Barry. Wilkes Taffton had obtained some 
hold upon her—witness did not know what—which 
had been used to extort money. In the spring, Mrs. 
Barry had left Philadelphia, in order to hide from 
her persecutor. He followed her to Marlowe, and 
again she disappeared, causing it to be given out that 
she had gone to Europe. Taffion went to Europe 
then, and finding that he had been deceived, re- 
turned, and came to Beeclcroft, where Mrs. Barry 
then was. Her next flight was to Providence. At 
this place she was brought to bay, and Taffton there 
demanded her daughter’s hand and fortune as the 
price of his silence. The daughter consented to sac- 
rifice herself to save her mother, but Mrs. Barry had 
followed him to Beechcroft. f 

Up to this point witness thought his evidence 
would be supported by that of Miss Barry, to whom 
these facts were undoubtedly known. 

It was Wednesday evening that Mrs. Barry came 
to Beechcroft, arriving in the five o’clock train. 
Witness had come in the same train. He had seen 
her at the depot, and remembered thinking that she 
looked like a person who bas formed an iron resolu- 
tion. Witness went to his friend’s room, where they 
transacted some business. They then walked down 
to the river bank. lt was evening, but in the strong 
light of a full moon, objects could be seen nearly as 
well as by day. They had not been walking long, 
when witness saw Mrs. Barry approaching them. 
Taffton had said, ‘* There comes wy ma-in-law that 
isto be. I wonder what d—l’s weight she has got on 
her mind now?” Witness said, ** he would row over 
to the island, and leave them to have it out together, 
whatever it might be.” 

From the island he could see the lady and gentle- 
man walking up and down together. They were not 
arm-in-arm, but with a distance of two or three feet 
between them. Occasionally he could hear their 
voices, seemingly in angry altercation, but he could 
not distinguish any words, By-and-by he lost sight 
of them, in observing other objects. He must have 
been an hour on the island, when he heard a pistol 
shot. The sound seemed to come from the opposite 
bank. He looked hastily around, but found himself 
hemmed in by tall bushes, so that he could not see 
across. When he got back to a point from which he 
had an uninterrupted view of the other shore, there 
was no one in sight. He did not think then of any- 
thing being wrong. When he got back to the hotel, 
he found that Taffton hud not yet comein. He con- 


: cluded not to wait for him, as it was now late—a few 
that her mother was sick, and unable to leave her | 


minutes past eleven. So he went to bed. He had 
uneasy dreams, awoke early, and at length got up 
and went to Taffton’s room. No one was there. 
Something impelled him t> walk down to the river- 
bank, where he found his friend dead, with a pistol- 
shot through his heart. Witness seemed a good deal 
affected here, and retired amid profound sympathy 
for the shock it must have been to him. 

Mrs. James stated that Mrs. Barry came to her 
house at a little past six, cn Wednesday evening— 
that she stayed until eight, when she went out, say- 
ing she should be back by-and-by—that it was nearly 
eleven when she returned, looking 30 haggard and 
ill that witness was frightened about her. 

The ofticer, by whoin the arrest wa3 made, testified 
that Miss Barry, on hearing of what her mother was 
accused, had gone down on her knees to her, and 
said, ‘* You said something might happen. Wilkes 
Taftton might relent or die. You did not kill him, 
mother?” Accused had shown a good deal of con- 
sternation, which might have been from surprise or 
guilt. 

Genevieve was obliged to sustain Mr. Hunter’s 
statement up to the point of her mother’s leaving 
home on Wednesday afternoon. She also admitted 
the truth of the ofticer’s statement. 

Some other witnesses were called—the report of the 
coroner’s inquest—*‘ shot threugh the heart by some 
person unknown ”—was heard, but no new facts 
| were brought out. The evidence, though incom- 
plete, was considered strong enough to warrant a 
committal for trial, and the prisoner was remanded 
to jail. , 

Genevieve declared her intention of staying with 
her mother, but this Mrs. Barry positively forbade. 
‘IT want you to help these kind* friends,”—the Poy- 
nings and Lucius Mountjoy were about her—‘ to 
establish my innocence. You can do me more good 
by going home with Vivia, as she so kindly desires 
you to do.” 





Genevieve went with Vivia accordingly. The for- 
, titude which had sustained her so long and 80 well, 


gave way when once she and Vivia were in the room 
which they al ways occupied in common. 
* O,” she sobbed, “‘ what a day this has been!”’ 
The unhappy girl had no longer to dread a hateful 
marriage, but Wilkes Taffion dead seemed a more 
terrible enemy than living. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A LITTLE THEORY. 


Luciys MounrtTJoy, who, since his recovery had 
gone back to the hotel, called that evening. 

‘* My little girl, you believe your mother innocent; 
do you not?” he said, looking straight into Gene- 
vieve’s eyes. 

‘I know she is innocent.” 

‘‘ Then we will prove it,” said the young map, quite 
confidently. 


amined the river-bank where the body was fuund, 
minutely, but made no discovery, He had the river- 
bottom dragged, for the weapon used by the mur- 
derer. No weapon was found. Then he sent to 
Marlowe for Detective Wiley, and while waiting for 
that assistant, talked over the particulars of the 
murder, so far as known, with Augustus Hunter. 
One thing he noticed about this man—that is, that it 
was impossible to get hiseye. He also thought—or 
was it a fancy ?—that the gentleman manifested un- 
easiness in his—Mountjoy’s—presence. 

When Wiley arrived, there was a renewed exam- 
ination of the ground believed to be the scene of tiie 
murder. While Mountjoy and the detective were 
thus engaged, Hunter juined them, and pointed out 
the exact spot where the body was found. 

Mountjoy mentioned that it was scarcely twelve 
yards turther up the river that he had been assault- 
ed, and they walked on to that place. Hunter still 
accompanied them, talking glibly of the bad notori- 
ety which the place was achieving, and making a 
comparison between it and the Five Points of New 
York. In walking along he kicked a stone out of his 
path. Suddenly he stooped down and picked up a 
scrap of paper, discolored by rain and mildew. 

“Who knows that I have not made a wonderful 
discovery?’ he asked lightly. ‘If this leads to any 
important revelation, I shall insist upon being taken 
into the detective force myself. Pshaw! it is noth- 
ing.” 

“ Let me see it,” said Wiley. 

The ink was washed out, and the writing nearly 
illegible, but he made it out at last. It was as fol- 
lows: 


“There is no mistake. River-bathing is good for 
certain ills of the flesh, itis said. Be cautious. If 
you bring me a good report, I shall have something 
pretty for you when you come. E. B.” 


“What? E.B? I read those initials differently. 
Are you sure you are right?” Hunter inquired. 

** 1 calculate 1 can read writing,” said the detective 
dryly. 

**Let me see it again. Yes, you areright. Sup- 
pose you read this now.” He took from his pocket- 
book a crumpled leaf of note paper which he handed 
‘to Wiley. **1 found it among Taffton’s things.” 

* It was the note conveyed to Mrs. Barry in the 
newspaper lent her by a fellow-traveller. Upon the 
reverse side was written: 


‘*] will hear your plan. Come to-morrow. You 
know the place, 47 Headley St. E. B.” 


“It is the same handwriting,” said Wiley, ‘and 
the same initials. But there’s no harm in a body’s 
recommending river-bathing to a friend, I suppose, 
nor yet in ber enjoining caution iu taking her pre- 
scription. Eb, Hunter?’ 

‘No, of course not. I see I shall not get into the 
detective torce by this discovery.” 

They went back to the village presently, and 
Wiley accompaniel Mountjoy to his room. No 
sooner were they within than the former said: 

‘*Could that woman have had any reason for wish- 
ing to get you out of her path?” 

Mountjoy did not answer immediately. The detec- 
tive eyed him keenly. Pale and thin trom his recent 
illness, the young man’s face was now drawn, his eyes 
protruding, his forehead knotted with swollen veins. 
When at length he spoke his utterance was slow and 
unsteady. 

‘* Wiley,” he said, ‘*I believe you had better give 
it up.” 

** Give what up?” 

“Your search for the party by whom I was at- 
tacked.” . 

**T shall do nothing of the sort. It is just begin- 
ning to be interesting. A mighty obliging chap that 
i Hanter, is not he? Has the knack tvo of kicking 
! just the right stone out of his path and of carrying 
| around with him exactly the thing that is likely to be 
| wanted. 1’m blest if I.don’t think he’d be a handy 
| mate to have in the detective force.” 

Mountjoy eye Wiley now, as lately the detective 
had eyed him. This scrutiny seemed to reassure him, 
for his face cleared wondcrtully. 

* You think then—” 

‘Never mind what I think. What a man thinks 
aint of any account in the law. The deuce of it is to 
put salt onto the tails of your proots. Bat I don’t 
mind telling you a little theory of mine which I 
made up the first time I ever saw this Hunter, which 
was a fortnight ago in Wakeleigh. Maybe you don’t 
know, and maybe you wont think it’ much of a com- 
pliment to be told that this chap favors you amaz- 
ingly, but so it is. Now thinks I to myself, supposing 














He began his investigations the next day. He ex- | 
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there was something handsome in the way of an in- 
heritance that that little parcel Mountjoy lost was to 
let him into, and supposing this fellow had found it 
out in some way, and had taken it into his head that 
if he could get the parcel and some other things be- 


way, and then step quietly into his place, why it’s the 


shrewdness enough to carry it off and never be found 
out init. There! That is my little theory. What 
do you think of it now?” 

“There may be something in it,” said Mountj>y, 
reflectively. 

*«It’sa curious fact that these little theories of mine 
very often do turn cut to have something in them. 
So you see I wan’t exactly prepared to have my gen- 
tleman that I had got spotted for the head-center of 
my theory, turn up that little nasty suspicious scrap 
of paper tending to throw this piece of villany upon 
E. B.” 

“ Well,” said Mountjoy. “This theory of yours 
will keep, I suppose; and what I want of you first of 
all is to prove Mrs. Barry’innocent of this murder.” 

** Of course—of course. But if we make a felon of 
the principal witness against her, I don’t see as 
there’d be any particular proof to show her guilty. 
I say, Mountjoy—look here—’’ Wiley was standing 
by @ window, overlooking the street,—What young 
woman is that going by, whom Hunter down there 
at the corner is watching, as if he would like to 
freezs to her?” 

“That is Marian Poynings.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
A RESCUE PARTY. 


None of her friends could understand Vivia Poyn- 
ings in those days. She bad always been capricious 
Now she seemed caprice itself. To Thax she was tart 
and repellant. To Lucius Mountjoy an offended Juno. 
To Genevieve she was always kind, yet there were 
times when she avoided Genevieve even, whom 
afterwards she fondled and caressed with remorseful 
tenderness. At first the latter was too much occu- 
pied with her consuming anxiety to heed others 
much; but at length she became aware that Vivia 
was in some things unlike herself—or perhaps that 
she was an exaggeration of her former self. Genevieve 
thought she could understand the change. Vivia 
had penetrated the secret which her friends would 
fain have hidden from her own soul. Vivia had 
observed that there was a voice which she—Genevieve 
—could not hear unmoved, that there was a presence 
which threw her soul into a strange tumult. Why 
could she not have died before proving herself thus 
disloyal to the triend she loved? For she could but 


Vivia’s lover, Thax Poynings, was the master for 
whom the heart within her cried out with inexpres- 
sible longings. 

Thus a new anxiety was added to that which 
already harassed ber. Perhaps iis eff:ct was that of 
a counter-irritant, and saved her from being wholly 
prostrated by an all engrossing grief; but she felt its 
prick very keenly, nevertheless. Sbe must control 
her heart, she resulved. Her weakness must affect 
no one but herself. She would go away if she could, 
but her cruel lot rendered that impossible. So she 
tried to avoid Thax, and he, seeing that she did so, 
resolved*haughtily that he would save her the trou- 
ble by keepivg out of her way. 

Meanwhile, Lucius Mountjoy’s calm, strong friend- 
ship was Genevieve’s greatest comfort. ‘‘ What 
should I do without Lucius?” she said to herself 
often, and to Vivia one day, to which she added, “I 
wish Vivia that you could like him better for my 
sake.” 

“T never shall then. I hate him,” Vivia declared 
with unnecessary vehemence. Then seeing that 
Genevieve lookei grieved, she softened immediately. 
“Don’t mind, cear,” she pursued, “I love you. 
Nothing shall stand between us. Forty Lucius 
‘Mountjoys shall not affect our friendship.” 

“ Forty Licius Mountjoys would make a térrible 
draft upon your animosity, I fear, since you hate this 
one so much,” returned Genevieve, smiling faintly. 

At which Vivia laughed shortly, and lett the room 
without another word. Genevieve did not see her 
again for the.day. 

It had now been a fortnight since the murder, 
Meanwhile only one fact bearing upon tbat event had 
transpired ; this was that just before going to Beech- 
croft, Wilkes Taffton had drawn several thousand; 
dollars from a bank in Marlowe. Only about fifty 
dollars of this money conld be found. 

“T can account for a thousand dollars of it,” said 
Hunter, promptly. ‘‘ We bad had dealings together, 
and he owed me that amount. I came down here 
chiefly to get my pay. It is my belief that Taffton 
had got rid of the most of it in an hour or two after 
he drew it. He was nevera man to keep money by 
him long.” 

The public had accepted Hunter as its mouthpiece 
in everything relating to the murdered man, and his 
opinion upon this point was allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Wiley waa less credulous, but on learn- 
ing that the landlord of the Beechcroft House had 
seen Taffton pay Hunter a large sum of money, he 
also was obliged to accept the statement. 

Hunter stayed on at Beechcroft. People wondered 
at first, but being sufficiently sharp-sighted, they 
sv0n discovered’ the lodestone which detained him. 


own to herself, with shame and contrition, that! 


hand, Hunter, as it chanced, was just behind her. 
He picked up the bundle and hurried forward to 
restore it. 
Tt was jast beginning to rain. 
brella, she had none. 


Marian thanked him, and walked on. 
Hunter had an um- 
He hesitated a moment, over- 
took her agaig and begged leave to offer her the 
shelter of his umbrella. This polite offer was as 
politely accepted, and the two walked on together. 
It will appear strange, perhaps, that Hunter, who 
was in some sort a flashy man, should be attracted by 
@ quiet, sensible girl, like Marian Poynings. Bat 
these matters, it is well known, are not governed by 
the law of like seeking like. Whether strange or not, 
before their walk terminated, he vowed within him- 
self, that he would know more of this girl, and being 
possessed of sufficient assurance, he contrived to 
make her aware that such was his purpose, though 
not in an offensive way. 
Atiterward Marian scarcely ever went abroad with- 
out meeting him. She did not repel his advances, 
and it became a customary thing to see them to- 
gether. Some were malicious enough to notice that 
Marian had never before had occasion to be so often 
in the street. This had been going on about two 
weeks before it came to Vivia’s ears. It was Gilbert 
Dreere who told her then. 
J don’t know anything against this Hunter,” said 
Dreere, humbly; ‘ but somehow it seems strange to 
me that Marian can fancy him, let alone his being 
such an enemy to Mrs. Barry.” 
Vivia’s anger flamed up immediately. 
‘Marian ought to know better! Thank you fur 
telling me, Mr. Dreere.” ‘ 
And she went off home in a great heat. Of course 
it was injudicious for her to blaze out upon Marian 
while iu that state, but she was too angry to consider 
what course was most jadicious. 
**It is abominable,” she broke out. “That Hunter! 
I’ve no doubt he is a blackleg of the deepest dye. 
And then to think of his being the one to charge Mrs. 
Barry with a terrible crime, and to break her heart 
and Genevieve’s! I am ashamed of you, Marian 
Poynings. I thought you had more sense.” 
Marian’s calm face grew white and red by turns, 
but she stopped to weigh her words before speaking. 
‘**Mr. Hunter professes,’ she said then, ‘‘ to be as 
sorry as any one ean be for the trouble he has brought 
upon our friends, but he could do no less than tell the 
truth.” 
**You become an apologist for him! 
somebody ought to box your ears.”’ 
‘I suppose it is because he looks like Lucius 
Mountjoy, that you dislike him so much.’’ 
** He look like Lucius Mountjoy! As much asa 
vulture looks like an eagle! Now, Marian, do be 
; reasonable, and if Augustus Hunter ever so much as 
says good-morning to you again, tell him that you 
| don’t choose to asgociate with blacklegs.”” 
‘You are so reasonable yourself, Vivia. Shall I 
remind you that a hasty judgment is liable to go 
wrong? If you please, I think I will govern my 
conduct toward Mr. Hunter for myself.” 
She was not in the least flurried nor heated. Her 
calmness irritated Vivia, who flung out, ‘ Do by all 
means go-on, then, and disgrace the family by marry- 


I declare 


passion. Butshe presently returned. 

““T was wrong to speak to you as I did, Marian,” 
she said, penitently; “but I have always been so 
proud of your good sense, that it does vex me to see 
you taken with the first adventurer that comes along, 
as if you were a silly, sentimental schoolgirl. Now, 
dear, do please to consider—” 


good sense?” Marian iaterposed, smiling. 
certainly remember it. And I promise you that I 
will not marry Augustus Hunter without due consid- 
eration. At present I am only studying him.” 

** It is dangerous playing with edge tools.” 

‘¢ Thank you for reminding me.” 

* And, besides, people are beginning to talk.” 

‘* 1 inferred so from the fact that some one has been 
filling your ears.” 

*¢ It was no scandal monger, but a friend that told 
me. It was Gilbert Dreere.” 

“ Let us speak of sumething else. 
this subject threadbare.” 


We have worn 


ing him!” And she swept out of the room in a great ; 


‘““That I am expected to support a character for | 
“1 will | 


ago she had not started to return. 
go, as Vivia proposes.”’ 

The truth is, the*‘young man had stood on guard 
all the afternoon, and had now come home to ask one 
of his cousins to go with him to bring Genevieve off 
the island, fearing to intrude if he went alone. He 
did not mention this, however. He had a boat in 
waiting at the landing, and Mountjoy and Vivia 
enteredit with him. When they came in sight of the 
island, Genevieve was just starting. They shouted 
for her to wait, but an adverse wind beat back their 
voices and she did not hear. The little boat in which 
she was embarked shot out upon the water, but its 
motion was giddy and wavering. They looked every 
moment to see it upset. The toiling men worked 
hard at their oars, bounding wearer and nearer at 
every stroke. Vivia watched with straining eyes. 
There was but an oar’s length between the two 
boats when that which Genevieve was steering 
swayed and pitched, throwing her over the side. 
Thax caught her by her dress, which buoyed her up 
for a moment, and drew her in. 

* Genevieve,’’ said Mountjoy, sternly, “‘ never risk 
your life in that way again.” 

“Some of us are too glad of your safety to scold 
you,” Vivia averred, giving Mountjoy a severe look, 
and clinging around her friend caressingly. 

‘Lucius will not scold me when—” she etopped 
‘abruptly here and drew her hand out of her s)cque 
pocket with a look of blankdismay. ‘It is lost,’’ she 
cried with a quivering lip. 

“What is lost?” the three who were with her 
asked in a breath. 

“The pistol. I found it on the island.” 


Bat we will all 





VILLAGE LIFE IN BENGAL. 





Numbers pass us, men and women, singly or in 
groups, going to, or returning from, the river. The 
women, some with their clothes still dripping on 
their shoulders, some with naked infants toddling 
by their sides or carried astride on one hip, all with 
their long black hair wet and hanging down their 
backs. In the low verandas of many houses on 
either side of the street, we see men at their toilet. 
Some, squatted on the ground, are studiously con- 
sulting a looking-glass, and doing up their hair for 
the day, with as much care and precision as an 
English lady bestows on her own auburn locks, 
Some, whose religion allows them to retain but a 
scant amount of hair, having soon completed their 
hair-dressing, are chatting with their friends, ex- 
changing greetings with those of the passers-by whom 
they happen to know, or passing round from mouth 
to mouth the morning hubble-bubble. In one ver- 
anda, the village barber is shaving his customer’s 
hair according to the peculiar articles of his religion, 
producing an effect which inclines one to believe that 
he has placed a cup on the top of his patient’s head, 
and shaved off all his hair but that covered by the 
vessel, 

If you look down the street, you may see a crowd 
collected round a gentleman, who, from the cut of his 
coat, and the want of cut in his hair, which comes a 
considerable way down his shoulders, appears to be 
**the missionary.”’ It is he, and the crowd are listen- 
ing attentively and respectfully to his matitutinal dis- 
; course. He preaches there in the same spot every 
| morning, and is always honored with a considerable 
and intelligent audience. 

In another minute we reach the ghat, or landing- 
place. The steps leading down to the river are 
crowded. People are busily ascending and descend- 
ing. Old men*and women, lads. lasses and children, 
are all collected here. All ages of both sexes are 
taking their morning bath, exchanging greetings, 
holding @ lively gossip, or carrying on a gentle flirta- 
tion as they take a dip and come up to the surface 
again. When they have brought their business and 
their pleasure toa satisfactory conclusion, the women 
fill their ghurras (which during their ablutions they 
have left to float about on their own account), raise 
them on their heads, or carry them supported by one 
arm against their sideegand make their way slowly 
home. This is the Hindu woman’s meeting-place. 
The ghat is her rendezvous, her Rotten-row, her 





**] don’t wonder you are tired of it; but my mind 


Vivia, rising to leave the room. In crossing the hall, 
bowed distantly. 
‘* Where is Genevieve?” he asked. 
* Spending the day with her motber.” 
*“*T have just left Mis. Barry. Genevieve was not 
there.” 
** I don’t know then. She has not been home since 
morning.” j 
“This is strange,” said Mountjoy, looking grave 
and perplexed. ‘She left her mother three hours 
ago.” ° 
* Are you inquiring for Genevieve?” asked Thax, 
who had just come in. “ I saw her cross fhe river in 
Vivia’s boat. She was going to the island.” 
“She knows nothing about managing a boat,’ 
cried Vivia, hastily. ‘* Why did you not go with her, 
Thax?” 
‘J did propose it, and was refused,” replied Thax, 


is too full of this to talk of anything else,” answered | 


she was met by Lucius Mountjoy, to whom she | 


promenade; and the early morning is the fashiona- 
ble hour. Inanother hour the ghat will be deserted. 
The morning toilet, at least that part of it which is 
performed at the river, will be completed; the gossip 
and latest news will be exhausted ;. the day’s supply 
of water will have been fetched; and the groups will 
have broken up. 
: Even at this distance from the bazaar you can hear 
i the hum and bustle of trade, the discordant street 
' cries, and the shouts of eager bargainers. A “ native ”’ 
never speaks in a moderate tone of voice, unless he 
has mixed much with English people. Every word 
he utters is delivered with the full voice and dra- 
matic pitch of an orator. This is the bazaar, corre- 
| sponding to the High-street of an English country 
town. It is a narrow street, with scarcely sufficient 
room for two of the country carta or hackeries to pass 
each other, thronged with natives, and lined on 


which, on a level with the road, are displayed the 
various goods tor sale. Many a shop appears to be a 





coloring. 
* T would not have heeded a refusal under such cir- 
cumstances,” said Mountj»y, reproachfully. “There 
is a strong wind too.” 
“O! let us all go,”—from Vivia who was terrified to 





this wise. Marian had been shopping, and, in carry- 





lt was Marian Poynings. Their first meeting was in | whiteness. 


“J think she is quite safe,” Thax interposed. ‘I 


ing home her parcels, let one of them slip from her | saw her reach the island in security, and ten minutes H At the cloth merchants, or linendraper’s, you may 


peddler’s boxon a large scale, exhibiting a multi- 
farious assortment of those trinkets and gewgaws 80 
| prized and admired by our country folk. Or it 

might be a stall in a fair, for its contents are formed 
| of small looking-glasses, tin-cups,money-boxes, glass, 
‘jewelry, plates for good boys, penny trumpets, 
moving dolls, and a jumble of childish trumpery. 


purchase fabrics from every loom in Europe, but you 


either side with low houses, in the verandas of 


will find an extremsly limited stock of Indian goods, 
The village shoemaker’s productions bear a very 
brown-papery appearance; and the confectioner’s 
pastries and sweetmeats might be set before any 
English schoolboy without much fear of his being 
tempted to indulge his appetite to an injurious ex- 
tent. The fruiterer shows but a small and very un- 








inviting selection of fruite. Bunches of plaintains 
and bananas, heaps of cocoa-nuts, a few insipid veg- 
etables, and bags of dried peaches, figs, almonds aud 
raisins. Numberless are the grain merchants, their 
many-colored seeds spread out in heaps or stored in 
earthen jars. Butchers, poulterers and dairymen 
have no existence in our bazaars; they reside in the 
more sequestered hamlets, away from the bustle of 
the town, and have no regular establishment, re- 
taining their stock in the raw state of nature, until 
required for the spit or the pot. Jewellers, and 
gold and silversmiths, though they have shops in the 
bazaar, make no display of their goods; but keep 
their bracelets, brooches and other ornaments care- 
fully packed in tin boxes ranged by their side as they 
sit at work. ’ 

The constant hubbub and confused noise of the 
street is distracting. Naked, pot-bellied children are 
running about, shouting and playing, or, squatted 
on the ground, are amusing themselves in the man- 
ufacture of that world-wide production, a mud-pie. 
Several goats are straying up and down, jocosely 
butting at interfering passengers, or returning the 
caresses of old friends. The thoroughfare is too 
crowded to be the ordinary resort of Pariah dogs; 
but there are one or two specimens of that degraded 
race sneaking down the street, casting a wary glance . 
on either side to avoid the missile which they 
momentarily expect, and which, when it reaches 
them, they receive with a howl and a quickened 
flight. Offensive alike to the eye and the ear is the 
Pariah dog. He is asneaking, mean-spirited animal, 
with a coat and a snout like those of the jackal, and 
with a language evidently borrowed from, if not a 
dialect of, that employed by bis untamed relation. 
His infernal] how] or snarl corrupts the tongue of any 
Anglo-Indian dog, however thorough-bred, after a 
short residence in the country, and changes his full- 
mouthed aristocratic bark into a quick sharp snarl, or 
asqueaky whine. Yet he deserves pity, for his lot is 
a hard one, and after a life of abuse and misery, he 
generally ends his days in starvation, Flies swarm 
onall sides. Their chief resort is the pastrycook’s, but 
they range from store to store, from store to animal, 
from animal to man,ip a perpetual dance to their 
own monotonous mus. The natives do not seem to 
mind them, and allow them to remain on their bod- 
ies without attempting to brush them off. At the 
upper windows, or on the roofs of the houses, are wo- 
men engaged in household duties. Purchasers and 
sellers on all sides seem trying to drown one another’s 
voices, in the eagerness of their bargaining. Endless 
are the lies they indulge in, and wonderful is the 
coolness with which they contradict themselves. 
They live in an atmosphere of deceit and over-reach- 
ing, and a lie is to them more natural than the truth, 
In buying, the role is never to give more than 
two-thirds of the price demanded. The heaps of 
mud and rubbish collected at the side of the road are 
awaiting removal in the scavenger’s cart. . For our 
village boasts a municipal committee. And yonder 
is the dustman going his morning rounds with his 
neat little cart, in the shafts of which is yoked— 
a mighty proot of the advance of English irfluence— 
| the sacred white Brahmin bull. Here is the tobac- 
conist’s. He himself is seated among his wares, 
proving their virtue and recommending their adop- 
tion to all passers-by who are inclined to believe 
the evidence of their own eyes, by smoking bis 
morning pipe. Strings of hubble-bubbles, and a few 
hookabs, the latter of various degrees of elegance and 
taste, adorn hisshop. Every mouth in the village 
knows the taste of a hubble-bubble. Men and wo- 
men al] smoke; children of four or five years old, and 
of both sexes, know bow to draw the vapor through 
the hole of the cocoa-nut, and can puff it out of their 
mouths with the meditative calmness of an old 
smoker. 

Thus we reach the end of the bazaar. And surely 
not too soon, for at its furtber end an excited Brah- 
min bull, as yet a stranger. to our municipal dust- 
cart, and still rejoicing in the freedom of bis sancti- 
ty, is beginning torun a muck down the crowded 
thoroughfare. Tossing up his heels and standing on 
his head, as though he were going to perform 
&@ succession of summersaults all down the street, 
away he goes, belter-skelter, into the confectioner’s, 
smashing all his vessels, and reducing his elegantly 
devised pastries into a shapeless mass; while the 
unfortunate shopkeeper, not daring to lift his hand 
against the sacred animal, views the havoc with 
dread and submission, scarce raising his. voice to 
drive the frolicsome creature away. But away be 
soon goes, not caring to surfeit on sugar and flour, 
and plunges his head into the first grain merchant’s 
he reaches. Here he is in a few minutes secured by 
some of the most adventurous of the sufferers, and 
led away to be let loose in the fields outside the vil- 
lage. 





+ -> 


A late writer supposes that the indifference to 
danger which most people exhibit on steamboats 
springs from the commonplace look that everything 
wears. We should not wonder if he’s right. Who 
can believe that a thousand horses are tugging to 
get out of a boiler when he sees this immense power 
kept in subjection by a knock-kneed man in a paper 





bat, and an ill-kept nose. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A FRIENDSHIP. 
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BY R. B. EDSON. 





I have friend (a man, too, is it strange ?)— 

W hose heart for years has been an open book, 
Whereon I read, whene'er my own was sad, 
Patience and swect encouragement. 


Some sneer at friendship, if it chance between 

A man and woman, and call it love, 

Masked and disguised beneath another name. 

I might have fallen in the same sad error; 

I was not more wise than others—not as wise, maybe. 
But long ago a fate—the kindliest of my life— 

Brought me this friend. Since then long years have dropt 
Their changeful fortune o'er his life and mine. 


Absence and space joined hands against us, 
Laying long leagues and weary years between; 
And sorrows, loves and cares crept in, 
Weaving life's pattern with a changeful hand, 
Yet, clear and sweet, as woodland pools reflect 
The pure-eyed violets by their mossy rims, 
Though tempests rage above. So in my heart 
My friend's face ever smiles serene and calm. 
Love. joy, pride, pain and passion, all may sweep 
Its chords, yet undisturbed his place: 
A niche, 

Sacred, and set apart to Friendship. 
An inner shrine, where even Love must pause, 
And turn awry; 
Where care and gathering years are powerless— 
E’en lite itself, for suuls so knit are never parted, 

But in some fair realm 
Mingle forever through the deathless years. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTS AND HELIOTROPE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

THE cornet called, and the feverish waltzers came 
hurrying into the room--though, in an hour, the 
beautiful day lilies in the garden below would be in 
blossom. Ray Taltour and Viene Gardner tarned 
trom the crowded entrance hall into the fragrant 
night. Or morning, rather, as I have said. The 
stars were going out of the sky; there was a hush 
and stiliners out of doors. Now and then some young 
bird called to bis eluer mates to know if it were near 
daybreak ; but the rores drooped in damp, gleaming 
clusters, and little chills crept Jhrough the grasses. 
Darkness und repose yet reigned. 

Not within the stately mansion of Locust Welks, to 
be sure—-the maddest revelry was there—but in and 
about the garden, Viene Gardner looked down the 
shadowy closes, across the tields, to where the light 
begun to gleam faintly in the east. 

“ What is so exceedingly fragrant?” asked Talfour. 

* The heliotrope, I think.” 

“ Yes; here it is, at our feet.” 

He gathered a spray, and fastened it in her black 
braids. 

“It suits your hair; and it suits you,” he added. 

They sauntered on. Ray Taltour enjoyed this 
pleasant close to a happy night. The morning air 
bad never seemed so tresh or subtly sweet to him. In 
the halt-light he could see the soft curve of Miss 
Gardner’s cheek, and he was in the mood to love 
“all women in their twentier.” 

The white heliotrepe gleamed like a star in Viene’s 
jetty tresses. Afterwards, she always associated 
heliotrope with Ray Talfour. 

They reached a gate and looked over into the deer 
paddock, where a fawn rose from her leafy bed, and 
came to be fed frum their hands, like the pet she 
was. 

“Sylph, my beauty, did we spoil your morning 
nap?” asked Viene, caressing the lifted head with 
the exquisite grace which was bers, and hers only. 

Taltour looked on with a smile in hiseyes. It was 


&@ pretty picture--the beautiful woman and the beau- | 


tiful animal. They turned back, atter a while. 

“This is my uucle’s last evening party,” said 
Viene. 

** Yes, so I understand. It has been the happiest 
evening I have ever known.” 

With her white hand touching her companion’s 
arm, Viene Gardner passed on so quietly that no one 
could have detected how her heart thrilled at those 
low words. Her fair cheek flushed, and a bliss, such 
as she had never betore known, flooded the moment. 
Taltour was silent, and seemed lust in revery. He 
spoke at last: 

* Your uncle, | believe, starts for Europe the first 
of next month?” 

“ce He does. ” 

* Do you accompany him?” 

s&s No,” 

A silence, filled by the twitterings of birds stirring 
in the many trees. 

“‘I remain here, in charge of the servants, with 
my aunt, who is an invalid,” said Miss Gardner, in a 
soft voice. “ Shali we go in now?” 

Somewhat to her surprise, Ray Talfour acquiesced. 
As they passed upthe marble steps into the full 
light, a fair-faced girl of nineteen looked up from 


the torn fragments of her bouquet, with a ray of | 


lightin her eyes. It was only May Maples—one of 
the Gardners’ poor relations. Viene wondered what 
right May had to blush when Ray Tal'our chanced 
to glance at her; but her guests were seeking to | 
make their adieux, and when she looked about for 
Taltour again, both he and May were gone. 

A little dinner-party was given at Locust Welks’s 





on the following éay. A dainty fountain threw its 
spray at one end of the long dining-hall. The walls 
were festooned with oak and roses, among which 
tame birds flitted and chased each other across the 
festive board, laden with luxuries which even finches 
and linnets appreciated. The sunshine stole in 
through the window-ivy, and touched the glow of 
the peaches, deepened the gold of muscadines, and 
lett the grapes drooping, black, from their silver 
baskets. Flowers and fruit seemed yet fresh with 
dew when the guests came down. 

Talfour was among them. Five years before, he 
had entered that house barely on sufferance. He was 
only a poor clerk, employed in Mr. Gardner’s stady, 


—refased him; but she was only a schovlgirl, and, 
though poor young men of two-and-twenty some- 
times have heart-ache, he was quite ready to forgive 
her now—had forgiven her, and nearly forgotten. She 
had not. Talfour had always been handsome and 
agreeable, but then be was poor. Now he had wealth 
and a rieing fame. You see how nice it was, since he 
became his godmother’s heir, that Miss Gardner 
really bad an inclination for him! 

May Maples was there, though it was not a family 
party. That clearing off of scores was to come on 
the morrow, when yesterday’s baked meats might 
prove serviceable. But Mr. Gardner had a very good 
intention of doing a kind thing for May in the way 
of marriage. Young Harrington was to be present— 
poor, but of good family; May was pretty, and a 
thrifty little body; she had helped ber brother 
through college with the earnings of her own dainty 
fingers, and neither Harrington nor May could prob- 
ably do better. So there sat May in white, with her 
eyes like the forget-we-not in her hair; and opposite 
her young Harrington, with a pallid face and fiery 
hair, spread his napkin and prepared to do justice to 
the feast. 

May abhorred Harrington. Even pompous French- 
men, like Mousieur Garney, were better. Monsieur 
Garvey was a wire-merchant, with a handred thou- 
sand dollars, and Viene smiled upon him. 

She smiled upon him now, in spite of herself, for 
the Parisian could compliment with an extravagance 
which was laughable. She was also in good-humor 
because she knew she looked well, with her robe of 
gold-colored silk, and tbe darkest of purple helio- 
trope in her hair, with white resebuds and a little 
golden comb. She had that marble skin, like mag- 
nolias, which rich colors relieve of pallor; gray eyes, 
which fascinate you or make you shiver, and braids 
ot dead blackness. She was handsome; Monsieur 
Garney was right. 

Talfour talked chiefly with bis host. He was hard- 
ly a ladies’ man. He sent Miss Gardner a pear, 
which she received with a blush, but he compli- 
mented nobody and took little wine. 

When the gentlemen came into the parlors, Viene 
openly made a place for Taltour beside her. 

‘* Shall we go out upon the piazza?” he said, after 
amoment. “ It looks so coo) there, under the honey- 
suckle!” 

She yielded, with a smile. They paced back and 
forth above the garden. It looked very differently 
from what it had done by starlight. The roses had 


chorus of the robins, which rang sbrill and clear in 
the sunshine—drawing ricb, musky odours from the 
beds of pansies and carnations, and lighting the 
golden bells uf the day-lilies. 

** How sweet the lilies are!” remarked Talfour, 
pausing within sight of the glowing bed. 

** Do you like them better than helivtrope? You 
said that helivtrope suited me,” answered Viene. 

She looked up with a smile, but Taltour vouch- 
safed no glance of admiration. 

** Did I say s0?” he asked, absently. Then, never 
observing her mortification, he added, ‘ Let me get 
you some,” and went down the steps. 

Viene, with a burning heart, stood under the 
honeysuckles, beating the bees from them with her 
gilded fan. Had it meant nothing--that half-hour in 
the starlit garden? 

May stole out. 

**Viene, wont you come and talk to Monsieur 
Garvey? He’s your lover, you know—and he tron- 
bles me so!” 

Viene turved upon her fiercely: 

‘May, what made you wear that horrible old 
white dress to-day? l’w positively ashamed of you!” 

A servant came out. 

* Mr. Talfour?” 

* He is in the garden.” 

Pompey met the gentleman on the steps. 

** Massa says he will speak with ing & moment in 
the library, sir.” 

Talfour gave Viene her aise: 
trembled. 

‘*T solicited a momeni’sa speech with your uncle. 
Pray excuse me.” 
| Viene’s eyes flushed exultantly as she raised them 
'tohis. He hurried away. May had gone back to 

the persecutions of Monsieur Garuey. She looked 
| tired, and seemed nervous, yet monsieur found her 
| charming. 

**You are not one large white camilla, like your 
cousin, Miss May; you are one leetle brier-rose. Ah, 
leetle brier-roses are sweet!’’? with clasped hands. 

Though May knew that this fulsome strain meant 
nothing, its personality and freedom annoyed her, 
| Even young Harrington’s platitudes were better. She 
sat with downcast lids and burning cheeks, -while the 
Frenchman laughed, and ogled, and tried in vain to 
look into her averted eyes. 

Viene, Laving got stung by a bee and broken her 


His hand 





for a week, at copying. Viene flirted with him, then | 





lifted their pretty heads, and seemed listening to the ; 


fan, was about entering the room by the long win- 
dow, when her uncle came out upon the piazza. 

** Viene!” he called. ¢ 

She went to him. 

‘See here, my dear! Do you know that Garney 
has proposed for your hand?” ba 

“ Well?” 

** He has my permission to address you.” 

Viene curled her lip, and wound her lace handker- 
chief about her aching finger. 

**So you are provided for. Of course you will not 
refuse &@ man worth a hundred thousand. I had a 
little plan for May—a good child, and a pretty child! 
I propored to make a match between her and young 
Harrington; but her face has done something better 
for her. Talfour bas just asked her hand of me. 
Really, I was quite surprised.” 

What did Viene do? Only lifted her eyebrows, 
and showed her good uncle her stung hand. She 
could not show him ber heart. Fortunately, no one 
could see it. ‘ 

**] suppose you will accept Monsieur Garney, my 
dear?” said the old gentleman. 

* Certainly, Uncle Pavl.” 

May and Talfour were whispering together in a 
corner. She looked at them with the face of a Me- 
dusa, and passed up to her room. There she tore 
the flowers from her hair. 

They say that Madame Garney never has helio- 
trope at her flower feasts. 


SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES. 


I have lived at different times upon the prairies 
both east and west of the Mississippi, upon the wild, 
barren region which skirts near the ‘‘ staked plains,” 
and the more fertile though equally desolate-looking 
expanse which is covered with suge-brush up to the 
very fuot of the Rocky Mountains. In all these places 
rattlesnakes were to be found, and sometimes in 
alarming numbers. On little sunlit knolls or round- 
ed boulders as many as twenty, or even more, might 
be seen in the space of a few square feet, coiled up 
asleep, basking in the sun, but each with his tail- 
rattle left out, free to muve at the first alarm, and 
warn the intruder of bis danger. The rattlesnake is 
not a vicious snake; that isto say, it will not bite 
wantonly, like the cobra or the copperhead. It is 
preerminently a sluggish reptile—almost as sluggish 
as the puff-adder or the most beautiful but terrible 
coral-snake. When disturbed, it does not move off, 
but simply rattles its tail to warn those coming near ; 
and if the intrusion is persisted in, as it often is, will 
simply crawl slowly away, rattling all the time as a 
kind of menace that it must not be followed. This, 
in some priaries where the grass ie less Iuxuriant, 
always leads to its destruction. Without the aid of 
its rattle, its soft, beautiful markings of black and 
yellow can always instantly be seen, and the reptile 
can be killed by a child with a switch. It cannot, 
however, be treated with the same indiff-rence by 
the prairie hunter during the dark night, and where 
the grass is thick. Then, when the dry-rattle is 
heard ahead—a sound which I can compare to noth- 
ing better than to the noise of peas rattled in a tin 








box—an instant halt is called, and every one throws | 


bits of stick, or earth, or stone in the direction of the 


. sound, till the vermin is driven off and goes rattling 
| away, when, of course, the party give his locality a 


wide berth, and decamp from it. The great danger 


| Of rattlesnakes, is, in fact, their sluggishness. They 
| sleep so sound and are so inert, that they will remain 





till actually trodden upon without any warning rat- 
tle, and then, as a matter of course, they bite instant- 
ly; for even the best-tempered snake does not like 
the heel of a heavy prairie-settler on his tail. 

My first visit to the great western prairies was 
made, among other objects, to inquire into the truth 
of the statement that the bite of the rattlesnake 
could be cured. I prosecuted my inquiries, indeed 
far and wide; and the result left nodvubt upon my 
mind that the rattlesnake is not necessarily deserv- 
ing of the title ofa dead/y reptile when instant and 
proper precautions are taken. I believe Dr. Acland, 
the Regius Protcsser of Medicine at Oxford, when on 
the prairies of lilinois with the P:ince of Wales, 
wade similar inquiries, aud with a similar result. 
My information on this head, apart from general re- 
port, comes from trustworthy persons who had been 
once, and one at least who had been bitten ¢éwwice in 
the same year. In ali these cases the intended vic- 
tims to the reptile’s anger were powerful, healthy 


young men, and were with companions who had the | 


means and knew how to apply the remedies. ‘These 
remedies are simple to the extreme of severity. The 


instant a person is bitten—and in binety-nine cases | 


out of a hundred the bite is just above the aukle, or 
in the calf of the leg below the knee—a ligature, gen- 
erally a leather boot-lace is fastened both above and 
below the wound. A piece of stick can be inserted 
between this thong and the flesh, and by twisting 
the stick round aud round, the ligature is contracted 
till it almost cuts to the bone. Corn-whiskey-—a ter- 
rible distillation of Indian corn, which, as the prairie- 
men themselves say, ‘* will kill at forty rods,”—is giv- 
en in as copious doses as the poisoned man can swal- 
low. In the mean time, supposing only a few min- 
utes have elapsed, the flesh between the ligatures 
has become so numbed that it is almost dead to feel- 
ing, and it is then excoriated around the poisoned 
fang-marks, and allowed to bleed as freely as it can. 
Gunpowder is next rubbed into the wound,and a 
little pile of about an ounce put over the incision. 
This is lighted by a match, and the ignition, which 
at once takes place, not only cauterizes the wound, 





but partially destroys the tissues. A blister almost 
immediately rises over the place, and this again is 
opened. A morespeedy and more efficacious method 
of cauterizing wounds does not exist in medicine. 
Indeed, the whole treatment is especially adapted to 
the wild regions in which this impromptu surgery is 
exercised; for very few prairie-parties are without 
corn-whiskey, still fewer are without ganpowder, 
and none at all without the means of making liga- 
tures. 

The mest important part, bowever, remains to be 
told, and that is the rule never to let the injured man 
rest. The torpor which comes over an unhappy one 
bitten by a rattlesnake, or a South Australian snake, 
ia, if indulged in, the sure precurscr of death. It is 
a torpor and sleepiness such as few narcotics could 
produce,—it is the torpor of departing vitality. Even 
if the poor fellow has to be dragged along on his back, 
or rolled from side to side, or tumbled about in all 
directions, he must not sleep. Another essential, at 
least in the prairies, is the continued administration 
of corn-whiskey. No matter how much the stomach 
rejects it, it must be given continually, and in large 
doses. In about twelve hours after the wound, the 
worst symptoms begin to abate; but there is sure to 
be a recurrence of them in a modified form about 
twenty-four hours after the bite was inflicted, and 
for these the same treatment as to walking about 
and whiskey is continued, though also in a very modi- 
fied form. In the end a profuse outbreak of painful 
boils on the skin, which generally continue for three 
or four months, completes the cure. Once, when on 
the prairies, I bad occasion to try these remedies on a 
mule. I wasout with a hunting-party, and in the 
course of a week we lost two mules. Noone thought 
they were bitten, so that when the torpor overtook 
them, and they lay down near camp, none suspected 
that they were doing more than resting themselves. 
Both, however, were found dead in the morning, and 
one not only dead, but cold and stiff, so that he must 
have died soon after sunset. Both, our hunters de- 
clared from the inflamed appearance of the nostrils, 
had been bitten by rattlesnakes while grazing. We 
were of course very unwilling to admit such an un- 
pleasant fact; but, pevertheless, admit it or not, it 
turned out to be the truth; forin a few days after- 
wards, one of our party actually saw a rattlesnake 
bite one of the mules. His attention was attracted 
by the noise of the rattle near where a mule was 
feeding close tocamp. He went cautiously towards 
the sound, keeping his eye fixed upon the spot whence 
it proceeded, and as ke did so, he distinctly saw the 
reptile raise its head and strike the mule in the nose. 
An alarm was given, and the snake was easily fol- 
lowed and as easily killed. It was not a large one— 
barely three feet long—but it was thick tor its size. 
Its two poison-fangs must have been recently shed, 
for they were singularly small—not larger than the 
thorns on a rose-tree. The mule never stirred after 
it was bitten, but remained with its head to the 
ground as if transtixed. . 

Now was the time to try the prairiecure. Wemade 
a “‘ twitch,” and got it round the poor brute’s nose, 
which we compressed until it became like a daup- 
ling. It was then very deeply cut, and very freely 
bled too. By the aid of the same twitch we got near- 
ly a pint of corn-whiskey down its throat. During 
all these proceedings, the mule, which was, like most 
mules, by no means remarkable for its good temper, 
made not the slightest effort at resistance. -lt was 
evident that the fatal torpor was setting in, so, we 
hurried over the rest of our surgery. The animal 
was carefully blindfolded, and a flat piece of wood 
brought, on the end of which about one ounce and 
a half of powder was placed in a lump with a train 
leading to it. The mule’s nose was placed on this, 
and the powder fired. This apparently was the only 
part of our proceedings to which the animal objected, 
for in spite of the twitch and all our efforts, it reared 
with a tremendous plunge and fell on its back. It 
was not, however, allowed to rest for lung, and by 
dint of flogging and pulling we got it on its legs 
again, and by means of the same rough stimulants 
took it in turns to keep it trotting up and down for 
some four hours. Then it was let rest; and next day 
it was better, though too weak to carry anything. 
It was never, however, fit for much while we ha‘ it, 
for about a fortnight more. Its hair came off in 
patches, and the least load gave it a sore back; so we 
“ dickered”’ it away on the first chance for a little 
mustang pony, paying in kind the obvious canes 
between the value of the two animals. 

It is generally supposed that rattlesnakes are rare; 
but, in fact, they are about the most common of all 
the dangerously-venomous reptiles that we know of. 
They are not, of course, to be found in the streets of 

New York or on the sidewalks of the western cities 
of Chicago and St. Louis; but Mr. Beirstadt, the 
great American landscape-painter, assured me that 
he could show me a place within twenty miles of 
New York where I conid find plenty of them; and I 
know, of my own knowledge, that they can be found 
within five miles of either St. Louis or Chicago. In 
the western parts of Pennsylvania they abound, and 
they abound likewise all round the cliffs at Niagara. 
The gentleman at whose house [ was staying at Ni- 
agara, and who had a very large disused cellar be- 
neath it, with common barred openings to admit the 
light and air, told me that the place was always more 
or legs full of them, so that for that reason they sel- 
dom, if ever, used it. ‘The first reptile of this kind I 
ever killed was among the rocks round the whirlpool 
below the Falls, where they are most numerous, and 
the largest I ever killed was within a few miles of 
the same place; a very large fellow, nearly tive feet 
three inches long, and very thick. i 
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PARIS AUCTIONS. 





In every room is a commissaire priseur, having at 
his side a secretary, and holding in his hand an 
ivory hammer. In the apartments where valuables 
and works of art are offered for sale, a connoisseur is | 
also present, whose business it is to determine the 
starting-price. As a matter of course, each room has 
itsown public, varying according to the nature of | 
the objects auctioneered there. The places where 
bousehold furniture is sold, are visited by the great- 
est number of people, and Parisians wishing to get 
furniture at a moderate price, commonly resort to 
the Hotel des Vents for their supply. Incipient doc- 
tors, lawyers, young officials and many others whose 
possessions lie in the realm of hope, buy first one 
thing, then another, wherewith to cover their naked 
dwellings. The looking-glasses, carpets, divans, 
arm-chairs, clocks, lamps and chandeliers, heaped 
up in these halls, excite various and strange reflec- 
tions. Could those utensils speak, what tales might 
we hear! For people and things in Paris suffer the 
most remarkable changes of fortune, and real life 
ontvies the imagination of the poet. Many of the 
things standing and lying yonder in such confusion 
have already been the property of individuals entire- 
ly unlike in every other respect; and who can tell 
how often they are destined to change owners yet? 
Perhaps the first possessor of this arm-chair died 
upon a palletof straw in some retired corner of Paris; 
perhaps the lady who once admired her charms in that 
Venetian mirror is now vending withered vegetables 
or stale fish in some suburb of the city! Oiten enough 
it happens, too, that a visitor to the auction-house 
recognizes among the articles collected there old ac- 
quaintances—pieces of furniture with which he part- 
ed in an hour of necessity, or of which some inexor- 
able executor deprived him. 

But we will dismiss these reflections, and enter one 
of the halls where products of art are sold. Here, 
the people, like the ware, are far more interesting, 
and all the real judges of art and dilettanti in Paris, 
as well as those who imagine themselves such con- 
gregate here. Here, too, we find those who have been 
seized with a mania for collecting. The passion of 
one consists in possessing a rich collection of daggers ; 
others prefer snuff-boxes; others, again, rave upon 
China tea-cups. I am acquainted with a man, in 
other respects quite rational, who, having a collec- 
tion of fetiches, has been for the last thirty years 
paying daily visits to the Hote] Drouot, and to all 
second- band dealers in Paris, for the purpose of dis- 
covering some hideous-visaged divinity to add to his 
collection. His house is a perfect pandemonium. 
The innate love of possession exhibits itself’ in num- 
berless ways, and not seldom becomes one of the 
strangest manias. Every collector, as a matter of 
course, regarding his collection as the finest, loves it 
with genuine fanaticism, and has a spite against all 
who do not share that feeling. Several years ago, I 
made the acquaintance of a Spaniard. We were tel- 
low-boarders, and 1 met him almost daily on the 
stairs. A dreller figure cannot be imagined. He was 
as thin as aspindle, had a long, pointed nose, extend- 
ing nearly to his chin; and, from beneath bristly 
eyebrows, his small, piercing gray eyes flashed ina 
manner to make you feel rather uncomfortable. His 
dress was even more singular than his figure. He 
was always enveloped in a faded carpet, and wore a 
turned-up, pointed hat, which had seen, heaven 
knows how many generations arise and perish. No 
one could tell when he took his meals. He came 
regularly atter a cup of milk and a loaf of bread in 
the morning, and it was asserted that these consti- 
tuted his whole food. By the people of the house he 
was dubbed J'adorateur de Venus, and, on inquiring 
the reason of this nickname, I was informed that the 
Spaniard was a collector of antique works of art, 
among them a Venus, to whom he paid the tribute 
of the highest admiration. It was told me at the 
same time that the strange fellow, who did not half 
satisty his hunger, was possessed of great riches, 
which, however, were all being invested in his col- 
lection. 

Shortly afterward, while admiring the Venus of 
Milo in the Louvre, hecame toward me, and having 
expressed his pleasure in finding in me a lover of art, 
begged me to inspect his collection on the followivg 
morning. He did not await my visit, but came to 
me. I followed him to his apartment, which bore 
great resemblance to a lumber-room. Innumerable 
fragments of bronze and marble were heaped up or 
scattered about everywhere. Looking into the open 
alcove, I noticed on the floor a mattrees—the bed of 
this singular personage. From the fact that he nev- 
er opened a window, the air was so oppressive as 
to almost rob me of my breath. A small rickety 
table, and a cane chair from which the shreds were 
hanging, formed the whole ameublement. This chair 
stood in the centre of the room, betore the goddess of 
beauty, who was half-covered by a red silk petticoat 
fallof holes. The Spaniard requested me toseat my- 
selt on the aforesaid chair, which I having done with 
all possible caution, he removed the silk covering 
from the statue. It was indeed a fine piece of sculp- 
ture that was now presented to my view, and I ac- 
corded to it due admiration. The Spaniard, howev- 
er, did not find the temperature of my admiration 
sufficiently high. Handing me a magnifying glass, 
therefore, he directed my attention to the several 
parts of the work, and sought to prove to me that its 

equal was nowhere to be found. In so doing, he 
enumerated all the Venuses that had ever left the 
Classical workshops of Greece, now scattered over 
museums and collections in a more or less tfragment- 





ary state, cast a few more wistful looks at his Venus, 
and again covered her with the red silk petticoat. 


I saw himanumber of times after this. One morn- | larly for productions of art and luxuries. Every pos- 








erwise. ff money is plenty, the buyers appear in 
large numbers, and high prices are realized, particu- 





ing, the lady of the house was startled by his not - sible advantage is taken of such favorable times by | 
coming for the customary ration of bread and milk. | those who sell voluntarily at auction, as distinguish- | ed that their chief attraction to him, was the square 
On rapping at his door, no answer was returned, | ed from thuse whom circumstances force to do 80. 
and, it having been opened, the Spaniard was found | Many a millionaire, who affects to be an enthusias- , After purchasing one of the ties, I thought it no 
lying lifeless on the floor before the Venus, at his | tic lover of art and seems in raptures abont his pic- more than fair to find out whether he was entitled 
side the uyset chair. The physician deciared that | ture-gallery, disposes of it as he would of any other to wear it; so I made the commonplace remark, 


of sufficient nutriment. 


people who come with the sole intention of driving 
up prices. These sham-purchasers are denominated 
chauffeurs, and are to the Hotel Drouot what the 
claqueurs are to the Parisian theatres. When, for 
instance, a fine painting is put up, the chauffeur 
(heater) examines it as long as possible, and seems 
unable to repress his admiration; he bids with great 
eagerness, increasing in proportion as the others bid, 
and, when the flame of contention is brightest, that 
is tosay, when he sees that he has forced up the 
price to the highest pitch, withdraws with a dolefal 
shake of the head, and leaves the field to his adver- 
sary, who not seldom repents his victory. As may 
be supposed, such a “‘ heater ” never betrays his pur- 
pose, and it is easy to be seen that he does not always 
attain his object. The visitors to the Hotel des 
Vents are sharp, cunning people, who will not allow 
themselves to be hoodwinked or ensnared. Never- 
theless there are some who now and then enter the 
trap, chiefly those who imagine themselves judges 
ot art, who put on an air of being able to distinguish 
a@ master by a single struke of his pencil. Here, as 
in other matters of life, those are commonly the first 
duped who think their knowledge fortifies them 
against every mistake. 

The following may serve as an example to demon- 
strate the care it is necessary to exercise at the Hotel 
Drouot. At an auction-sale of paintings a country- 
man of mine was one day sitting before the commis- 
saire pris-ur’s tribune, with a catalogue in his hand, 
when a handsome lady, possessed of a very aristo- 
cratic exterior, standing behind him, asked him in 
French, in an undertone, whether he understood 
English. On his answering afiirmatively, the lady 
requested him in English to bid for the painting that 
had been just put up. A perfect gentleman, my 
countryman immediately declared bis readiness to 
comply with her wish. He soon found himself con- 
tending with a host of buyers, but, listening to the 
suggestions of the unknown fair, had in a tew min- 
utes outbid them all. Not until then did it occur to 
him that his gallantry had hurried him away, that 
perhaps the lady, with whom he was unacquainted, 
owned the picture of which he might become the un- 
willing proprietor. His apprehension conflicting 
with his politeness, he hesita ed to continue the con- 
gest with the multitude of purchasers; but thecharm- 
ing lady’s furtive glances became every moment more 
irresistible, and, as though urged by some secret 
charm, he kept on bidding, until, finally, the paint- 
ing—a landscape, with weeping-willows and a duck- 
pond—is knocked down to him at a ridiculously high 
price. He looked around for the lady; but the latter 
had already disappeared. The duped man, asham- 
ed to acknowledge himself the victim of an intrigue, 
paid for the picture, and, on leaving, with the weep- 
ing-willows and the pond under his arm, had besides, 
the vexation to hear the sneering remarks of those 
present. 

Not seldom, too, & woman in mourning is seen at 
the auction-sale of works of art. The objects for sale 
constitute all the property her husband—who was an 
artist, and snatched away by death before he could 
acquire honor and celebrity—had left behind him. 
The poor widow mournfully contemplates the 
sketches and drawings to which so many sweet re- 
membrances are attached, and with which she is to 
part forever; but she examines the people likewise, 
and seeks some known face. And, indeed, several 
friends of her husband have appeared to act as char- 
itable chauffeurs, and to excite a desire for purchas- 
ing. Their exertions are vain, however. From the 
works by which the departed thought to win immor- 
tality the di/ettanti turn with a shrug, and a few 
second-hand dealers only can be induced to take them 
for a sum next to nothing. 

If the most experienced are sometimes cheated, 
the inexperienced are, on the other hand, oftentimes 
favored by fortune in their purchases. Some years 
ago, a friend of mine observed at an auction a small 
harpsichord of elegant workmanship, and adorned 
with several medallions hidden by a thick layer of 
dust. The buyers showing themselves very cold, the 
instrument was, for a trifling sum handed over to 
my friend, who had scarcely time to regret his pur- 
chase when an elderly man hastily entered the apart- 
ment, took him aside, and prayed him to transfer the 
frail instrument to him. After long talking on both 
sides, the bargain was struck, my friend very con- 
tentedly pocketing a handsome profit, and the gen- 
tleman, with even greater satisfaction, ordering the 
harpsichord to be removed to his house. It remains 
to be said that the medallions were painted by the 
old gentleman’s grandfather. ‘ 

Yet more fortunate was a young man who bought 
an iron safe at the Hotel Drouot, in a secret drawer 
of which, while having it repaired at home by the 
locksmith, he found more than one hundred thou- 
sand francs in coin and paper. The gifts of Furtune 
are sometimes undiscriminatingly bestowed, but nev- 
er more so than in this case, for the young man was 
very rich. 

The success of these sales naturally depends on cir- 





cumstances, according as they are propitious or oth- 


able profit. Admired queens of the theatre, too, occa- 


_ No one with any reputation whatever in the dandy- 
world dare be missing at these auctions, or leave 
them without purchasing some article. 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





ANTI-SECRET SOCIETY MOVEMENT. 

A body of people, calling themselves the “ Nation- 
al Association of Christians,” held a meeting lately 
in Chicago to agitate themselves regarding secret 
societies. They have perfected themselves—their 
own organizations have been washed to blameless 
purity—and now they have stepped aside to remove 
@ fancied mountain, that, like the loadstone mountain 
described by Sindbad the Sailor, they think, threatens 
to draw all the nails out of their old hulk, and send 
her to the bottom! The attendance above was chiefly 
of clergymen, who are, we are sorry to see, too often 
disposed to leave their own proper field.of work and 
meddle with extraneous matters, to the danger of 
their legitimate calling, and to their own influence 
as Christian ministers. Weare informed that one of 
the speakers gave an expose of the initiation into 
Masonry, and said he was “ stripped naked, sulject- 
ed to gross indignities, and made to take a fearful 
oath,” etc. How far this is true, Masons, of course, 
will know, and the confidence of those who are not 
Masons in those who are, will enable them to know 
how far to believe the statement. Resolutions de- 
nouncing all secret societies were adopted—even the 
Good Templars did not escape, their lodges being 
termed places for old maids and susceptible young 
men to flirt and make intrigues. Senator Pomeroy, 
of Kansas, the incorruptible patriot and honest man, 
who secretly tried to bribe members of Congress to 
vote contrary to their convictions, was there, and 
made a speech against all secret societies. Ten 
States were represented, and it was voted to raise 
ten thousand dollars for the prosecution of the work 
of this truly Christian organization. How people are 
prostituting that name Christian! It was once the 
synonyme of virtue and worth; now it has become 
80 hackneyed, and so often allied with fraud and 
wrong, that to denominate a man a Christian is al- 








our Masonic brethren, who is in the clothing busi- 
ness gives us the following anecdote: “A green fel- 
low came into the store one day, and wanted to ‘ see’ 
some neckties that were in the window. It appear- 


and compasses’ that were embroidered upon them, 


the unfortunate man had come to his end from want | commodity, when he thinks he can derive a consider- | ‘ You travel on the square then?” ‘ W-e-1-l—y-e-s 


—some,’ he reluctantly said. That equivocal some 


Let us return to the auctions. There is no lack of | sionally sell their furniture in this way on speculation. decided me as to his status in Masonry; so I asked 
' him the direct question—‘Are you a Mason?’ After 


some hesitation, he replies: ‘ W-e-l-l—n-o—not 
*zactly, but the old man is, and that’s the next thing 
to it.’” 





MASONIC CATECHISM. 

What is an eaves dropper ? 

A listener. Oliver says the name is derived from a 
punishment formerly inflicted on a Paul Pry, which 
was, ‘“ To be placed under the eaves of the house in 
rainy weather, till the water ran in at his shoulders 
and out at his heels.” . 

What is an encampment ? 

A regular assembly of Knights Templar, and 
Knights of Malta. 

What is a gavel? 

One of the working tools of an Entered Appren- 
tice. Its true form is that of a stone-mason’s ham- 
mer. 

What does Giblem signify? 

A stone-squarer. Sir William Drummond asrerts 
that the ‘‘ Gibalem were Master Masons, who put the 
finishing touch to Solomon’s Temple.” 

What is it to “ heal” a Masun? 

When a clandestine Mason, or one who has receiv- 
ed the degrees in an irregular manner, has passed 
through the ceremonies in a regularly constituted 
Lodge—he is said to be healed, or relieved from the 
disabilities incident to a clandestine Mason. 

What is the Heroine of Jericho? 

A side degree which none but Royal Masons, their 
wives and wiiows, are allowed to recelve. It is sel- 
dom conferred in the West. 

What is a High Priest? 

The presiding officer of a Chapter of Royal Arch 
Masons. 

Of what is the hour-glass an emblem? 

Of the fleeting nature of human life. 

What are the immovable j-wels of a Lodge? 

The square, level and plumb. 

What is the indented tessel? 

The orvamented border of the Mosaic pavement. 

Of what is the key an emblem? 

Of security. It is the jewel of the Treasurer. 

What is the keystone ? 

The centre stone of an arch, neither oblong nor 
equare, upon which both the wings of Masonry rest. 
It is the symbol of Royal Arch Masonry. 


*. 
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THE BADGE OF POVERTY. 

By a rigorous Act of Parliament, passed in the time 
of William LtL., it was reqaired that all persons in 
receipt of parochial relief should wear a badge bear- 
ing a large Roman P, together with the first letter of 





most to stigmatize him. Wedo not know who com- 


‘ combination of religious bummers and played-out 
vagabonds, whom the church would be all the better 
for being rid of, and that all their denunciations of 
Masonry could be more than doubled and hurled 
back on themselves. They are renewing, by their 
hostility, the old war of the viper upon the file, and 
we believe they will have just as good a time of it, as 
that reptile did, and one as profitable for their teeth. 
This notice is dictated by no tear of any such move- 
ment, but simply to let our readers know what is 
going on in the world, because, if the denunciation 
was confined to Chicago, it would be laughed at. A 
few weeks since, a Paritan paper of Boston, edited 
by a person who should have lived in Spain two hun- 
dred years ago, and taken his place as an infernal 


views, had the sublime impudence to arraign Boston 
Encampment of Knights Templar because they dar- 
ed to enter the city of Philadelphia in full regalia 
on the Sabbath, and returned to the Continental 
Hotel, after services at church, with the band play- 
ing lively music. Such a disregard for the Sabbath 
made the holy man roll up his eyes in horror, yet 
this same Puritan has travelled hundreds of miles on 
the Sabbath, and violates it every week of his life. 
He does not know of what he writes, and does uot 
believe it, yet the Christianity to which he belongs 
requires strong food in the shape of sulphur and 
brimstone, and the reverend editor gives it to all 
who listen to his preaching or pursue his cumber- 
some writings. A Knight Tewplar will get to heav- 
en as quick as the man who attempts, in his blun- 
dering way, to writedown Masonry. Iu his strictures 
on Boston Encampment, the blockhead has neither 
won partisans nor lessened the estimation in which 
the members of the Encampment are held by the 
community. ° 





MASONIC ORNAMENTS. 


We remember some time since meeting a friend, 
whom we knew was not a member of the fraternity, 
' wearing a splendid diamond breast-pin of the square- 
and-compass pattern, and spoke of its beauty. 
** Yes,” said he, ‘‘I was at Bigeléw’s the other day 
and bought it because it is so appropriate. See, it 
is @ square and compass,” he continued; “ suited to 
my business exactly. He was a carpenter. One of 





posed the convention, but we believe they were a ! 


tormentor of all who did not believe in his religious | 


the name of the parish or place to which they be- 
longed, cut, either in red or blue cloth, upon the 
! shoulder of the right sleeve of the uppermost garment, 
| in an open and visible way, as by the churchwardens 
‘ and overseers it should be directed. If any person 
refused to wear this badge, it was lawful for any jus- 
| tice of the peace to punish by ordering their allow- 
' ance from the parish to be abridged, suspended or 
withdrawn. And in extreme cases, in which the 
honest pauper, whose mind revolted at the thought 
of wearing this ignominious badge, which alike pro- 
claimed abroad his poverty and dependence, perti- 
naciously refused to do 80, a magistrate might commit 
such an offender to the house of correction, there to 
be whipped, and kept imprisoned for any period not 
exceeding twenty-one days. As the object of this 
statute (repealed by George III.) was that the money 
raised for the relief of the impotent and poor should 
not be consumed by idle, sturdy and disorderly beg- 
gars, the churchwardens and overseers were liable 
to afine of 20s., if they adininistered relief to any 
one who had not the badge of poverty upon his 
shoulder. This disgraceful mark seems to have been 
worn by the outdoor poor of the parish, at least, be- 
fore it was made compulsory by Act of Parliament; 
for we find the vestry of St. James, Clerkenwell, in 
1695, ordering ‘* that no pensioners shall have their 
pensions paid to them unless they wear their badges 
upon the outside of their garments so as it may be 
seen.” If they offsnded once or twice in this partic- 
ular, their allowance was suspended; Wut the third 
time the pension was entirely taken away. The 
parish beadle turned informer against these poor 
culprits; and for the first offence he brought to light 
he received 61., for the second 12d. If the parish 
Bumble was not hawk-eyed enough to discover the 
missing badge from the shoulder of some poor pen- 
sioner, to make him look out sharper in the future, 
he was himself mulcted of half a crown for the first 
oversight, and tive sbkillings for the second. Thus 
does the foregoing illustrate and explain a phrase 
which has long been in colloquial use, ‘* the badge of 
poverty.” 





The industrious man returgs to his home, after 
having accomplished his day’s work, thanking Heav- 
en that it is sundown—the sluggard wakes from his 
couch or easy-chair and exclaims, ‘‘Another day is 
gone, and 1 HAVE DONE NOTHING!” 
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UPON THE SHORE. 
From the German of Anast. Grun, 


Here on piled bales the merchant looks, 
All these, he boasts, are mine; 

There the poor fisher sets his hooks, 
And mends his broken line. 


Here vessels proud with streamers gay, 
There wrecks on sand-banks low; 

Here reef, there port, and constant play 
Of waters’ ebb and flow. 


Here sunshine, there dark stormy cloud, 
Here silence drear, there song; 

Here marriage veil, there death's cold shroud, 
Here right, there foulest wrong. 


Two maidens sit upon the strand, 
‘And as the waters rise, 

This roses drops from snowy hand— 
That tears from sunken e, es. 


Low moans the one, a weary child, 
With sorrow-laden brow: ¢ 
“OQ sea! O sea! so dark and wild, 
How like to life art thou!" 


The other laughs, with laugh no care 
Has changed, with music rife: 
*O sea! O sea! so smooth and fair, 
Hiow like art thou to life!" 


The great sca-swallows, tempest tost, 
The music and the moan; 

Both tears and roses there are lost, 
The wide sea roars alone! 


> 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
BEYOND “ DESOLATION.” 
No. II. 


BY W. H. MACY. 
Over the glacier and down into the promised land 
—Description thereof—We are “ marooned” by a 
norther, 


WE pushed onward up the craggy ascent, leaping 
briskly from rock to rock, for active exertion was 
necessary to warm our blood, The air grew colder 
and colder as we ascended, and the rock became 
merged in the icy furmation. 

The glacier was perhaps six hundred fect high at 
its summit, and appeared to be overlaid with sand 
and loose gravel, the ice cropping out here and there 
from under the crust, like the formations in Escholtz 
Bay, described in Kutzebue’s arctic voyage. Even 
at its highest elevation, fragments of rock of consid- 
erable size were to be found. Cracks and fissures 
often beset our course, but none so wide that we 
could not spring acruss them, The wind blew chill 





upon us, and we did not tarry long to make observa- 
tions. We kept steadily in view the main object of 
our expedition—to descend the other side of it, and 


the southwest as it was possible to distinguish then | 
from our elevation. It was the beginning of what is 
known as “ young bull season,” and they were haul- 
ing by thousands, accompanied by the pups which 
had gone to sea with their mothers in August. 

Countless millions of the gaudy king-penguin span- 
gled the point, looking, when at rest, like battalions 
of soldiers in unitorm, but when in motion more like 
nnsteady old ladies in gay-colored neckerchiefs. 
Clouds of aquatic birds hovered and screamed over- 
head, A gust of wind rose as we sat gazing, putting 
the fine sand in motion, and thus obscuring the dis- 
tant view. But as far as could be seen down the 
point, the picture was instinct with animal life. 

** Come on,” said Mr. Fielding, “ let’s go down into 
the lowlands and make observations. Here’s work 
enough for us, as soon as the surf goes down. The 
whole fleet of vessels will be here within a fortnight, 
and then this point will be turned into a great 
slanghter-pen.” 

We found the descent quite difficult, in some p!aces 
precipitous, and were obliged to make a zigzag 
course. We gained the beach, however, without ac- 
cident, and wound our way among the unwieldy 
monsters, who appeared to entertain little fear of us. 
They merely raised their heads and stared at us with 
growls of astonishment rather than of terror, while 
the penguins waddled alongside of us with the ut- 
most confidence. We might have knocked them over 
by whole platoons with our lance-poles. 

As we followed the shore down into the bend of 
the point, we found the beach thickly strewn with 
blocks and fragments of ice, of all sizes and forms, | 
which had been broken away from the sea-face of 
the glacier, and tossed about at the sport of the sea, 
until thrown up in the rollers. This undermining 
process is continually going on during the prevalence 
of northerly winds, immense masses tumbling into 
the sea. But the eternal icy wall still pushes for- 
ward, and the loss is made good by accumulation 
during the rigorous winter. 

With the wind on our backs we strode on, deter- 
mined, if time allowed, to make a complete circuit of 
the low part of the island before returning to the ves- 
sel. The cape narrowed as we advanced, giving usa 
view of the ocean on both sides of us, and we found 
it comparatively smooth on the southwest beach. 

High and dry on the point, about four miles below 
the glacier, we came upon a spar, half buried in the 
drifted sand, which, on examination, proved to be 
the mainyard of a ship of a thousand tons or more. 
lt bore marks of having lain there several years. 
Still farther down, near the end of the point, a cook- 
house or galley of large size, which had perhaps be- 
longed to the same vessel, stood upright, firmly 
bedded, and the dritt banked up round it. It was 
still in good condition, and open only on the lee side. 

Its position seemed not to have been accidental, 
but indicated the work of human hands. We were 
not, as we supposed, the first human beings who bad 
stood on this spot. But for what purpose ship- 
wrecked mariners should have reared the galley 


view the mine of living wealth on the low land , where it now stood, on the extremity of this sandy 


beyond. 
Dave Bryant, who was lithe and active as a cat, in | 


spit, was, like all else connected with their. hidden 
| fate, @ matter of mystery and vague conjecture. 


his eagerness to be the tirst to behold the promised They could have found more comfortable quarters 


land, rushed onward at a pace that left Fielding and 
myself considerably in the background. The futility 
of a stern-chase was scon apparent to us both, and 
we somewhat relaxed our exertions. Dave was per- 
haps two hundred yards in aivance of us, as we 
neared the southern verge of the mountain. Sud- 
denly we observed him climbing a pinnacle which 
appeared large enough to furnish standing-room for 
half a dozen men, where he paused, and, swinging 
his lance aloft, shouted ‘* Eureka!” 

We hurried pantingly on, to share the delight of 
our shipmate. As he stood there, with his arms 
raised in ecstasy, memory went back to Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa on the Isthmus of Panama, as depicted in 
my old schoo! history. 

‘* Eureka!” shouted Bryant again. ‘I have looked 
upon Canaan! Big bull, medium cow, and little pup 
to make stowage! I say, Joe, this must have been 
one of the ‘isles of grease,’ of which the poet sang.” 

We stood, all three together, on the little elevation, 
and joined in an involuntary shout of joy. It woke 
no echoes at that height, but was borne away to lee- 
ward at once on the chilly blast. Descending then 
from the pinnacle, we ran forward a short distance, 
and, cold as it was, sat down on the verge of the 
precipice to admire the strange wild panorama that 
lay spread out beneath us. 





The vast, eternal formation of ice, on the eastern 
spur of which we were sitting, terminated a short 
distance from our feet, blending iuto a succession of 
hills and crags, at some points precipitous, but grad- 
ually diminishing in elevation down to the low part 
of the island. This part narrowed by degrees, 
stretching away into a flat, sandy point, which ex- 
tended five or six miles in a south-easterly direction. 
The surf was rolling majestically into the arc, and 
breaking on the north shure of the point with a power 
that threatened de:truction to any une rash enough 
to attempt landing. 

To the southwest, inland, the soil was broken into 
turf-koolls, or ‘‘ tussocks,” of a dull brown color, 


which with the advancing season, were beginning to— 
show patches of grecn, though it was evident the | 


island produced no vegetation of any considerable 
size. 

In the surf, on the beach, and even away up in- 
land, the huge beasts which we came to seek swarm- 
ed in myriads revelling in blissful unconsciousness 
of their relentless enemy, man. Their black muz- 





‘oa could be seen, uplifted above the knolls, as farto| ‘Do you really think so?” I asked, with some 


further up in the tussock land. 

All this time we were ploughing our way through 
a wilderness of fine sand, which, put in motion by 
the gale, filled the air with a cloud of subtle dust, 
half blinding us. When the heavier gusts struck us, 
we were compelled to bury our heads in our jacket- 
collars, and, as Dave expressed it, ** go it blind.” 

* You see, Joe,” he said, sidling close up to me, 
and gasping for breath, as a heavier blast than usual 
swept down, almost lifting us off our feet, ‘‘ the sea- 
elephant is something of a blower, and delights in 
wind. Now I judge there is but one gale a year here, 
and that lasts the whole three hundred and sixty- 
five days—with now and then an occasional lull. 
Whe-ew! sackcloth and ashes! How much sand 
have you swallowed since you landed? I’ve got more 
than half a peck about me now, in my eyes—ears— 
nose—mouth— pockets! The Simooum of the African 
Disert is nothing to it!’ 

* Boys,” said Fielding, ‘‘ we have stood far enough 
on this tack,” for we were nearly at the extremity of 
the point; ‘‘ we’ll cross over, and work.up the other 
shore, where we will make better weather of it. It 
will be only fun to killand skin out a cargo of oil 
here,” he continued, ‘‘ if we can get it on board. 1 
know well enough that can be done by taking advan- 
tage of slants of weather. You see there is very lit- 
tle surfon this beach now. Well. I have seen it 
just as smooth on the north side, when the wind has 
been blowing from the opposite quarter. There is 
nothing to hinder a vessel with such ground tackle 
as we have got, from anchoring within a quarter of a 
mile, and running lines to the shore. She must be 
ready, of course, to heave up and make sail quickly, 
in case of a norther blowing up suddenly.” 

* But, Mr. Fielding, don’t you mean to pitch in 
and kill a lot of these elephants befure we go back to 
the schooner?” asked Dave, who could hardly con- 
quer the temptation to flesh his lance and begin a 
general massacre without orders. 





** No, no;” answered our leader. ‘ Keep cool and 
have patience. Don’t let’s have any wanton de- 
struction, nor kill anything till we see our way clear 
to get it off the beach. A business of this kind ought 
to be regulated, and if all who come here could be 
controlled by stringent laws, this island would be 
| protitable for many seasons to come. Whereas the 

chances are that it will be worked out in three 
| years.”’ 


THe HLAG OF OUR UNION, 








show of incredulity; for the stock seemed to me to be 
inexhaustible. 

** Yes I do,” he answered. ‘‘ There will be ten or 
a dozen gangs here this season. If they all get car- 
goes, next year there will be forty, and that will 
about finish it up. As each one looks only to the im- 
mediate success of his present cruise, they wili make 
@ general slaughter of pups and all. Thousands of 
elephants have been killed at other hunting-grounds 
in this ocean, that never benefited any one, and 
thousands of barrels of oil have been lefi torun out 
into the sand after the blubber was skinned off and 
thrown into heaps.” 

‘A very simple way, that, of extracting the oil,’’ 
said the incorrigible Bryant, ‘‘ and a great saving of 
labor, a8 compared with the antiquated process of 
trying it out by fire.” 

* Yes,” returned Fielding, humoring the joke. 
** The results are highly satisfactory as a mere mat- 
ter of experiment, though not pecaliarly so to the 
parties concerned. The saturated sand is not availa- 
ble for commercial purposes; but the oil is all pressed 
out, and the quality is very fine. It is clearer and 
lighter in color than that boiled out in the ordinary 
way.” 

“TI would suggest an improvement,” said Dave. 
“The process migit be accelerated by throwing npon 
the heap a ton or two of big stones, which may al- 
ways he found conveniently at hand.” 

“Thet’s true. But, joking aside, the waste of oil 
in this baginess is positively awful. I have heard of 
a case where a gang from an English vessel travell. d 
overland, as we have done this morning, and came 
down upon a beach inaccessible by sea, on the weath- 
er side of Desolation. There they slaughtered and 
skinned, till they estimated they had some two 
thousand barrels, trusting to have a slant to get it 
off. But, after waiting till it got pretty mellow, and 
finding no prospect of weather suitable to work the 
beach, and that they must leave the coast withont 
being able to secure it, they set the heaps on fire and 
burned them up. The place is known as ‘ Bonfire 
Beach ’ to this day, aud is so laid down on the late 
charts.”’ 

We were less troubled by the wind and sand as we 
drew up under the lee of the hills. Tue penguins, or 
‘‘ woggins,” as Fielding termed them, became more 
numerous than heretofore, and we perceived that the 
multitudes we had seen on the print were merely 
skirmishers. The main body were assembled in an 
immense colony, or ‘‘ rookery,’”’ under the shelter of 
a high hill, not far from the western bluff of the 
glacier 

We crossed a wet ravine, or guichway, where the 
small elephants were cullected in such numbers as 
almost to fill it with a solid, living mass. Struggling 
up the further bank, we found ourselves near a large 
body of water, which we had seen when going down 
the north shore, and which we then supposed to be 
an arm of the sea, or lagoon. 

“ T see no outlet to it,” said Fielding. ‘It must be 
apond. Let’s cross over and examine it.” 

“ Why not call ita lake?” suggested Dave. ‘It 
must be near a mile across. The name woul! havea 
grander sound, and we have a right to christen all 
the discoveries we make. ‘ Ficlding’s Lake,’ for in- 
stance.” “ 
* It is large enovgh to be so called, but there is no 
great depth to it, for you can see elephants hauling 
nearly in the middle of it, with head and shoulders 
out.” 

We found the water slightly brackish, which we 
accounted for by supposing that, in very heavy gales, 
the sea might break over the point and mix with the 
water of the pond. 

Leaving it without a formal christening, we en- 
tered among the knolls or tussock land, where the 
clumps rose abruptly from two to four feet high, like 
gigantic mushrooms. The ground between was wet ; 
and spongy, and this singular formation extended 
even to the very base of the rocky hills that enclosed | 
the glacier. The bunches were,in most cases, too 
widely separated to admit of stepping trom one to 
another, so that we were obliged to wind a tortuous 
course between them. Here and there, as we turned 
@ corner, we would stumble unexpectedly upon a 
huge elephant. He would rouse up with a startled 
growl, from his recumbent attitude, and flounder 
out of our path, giving the alarm to another, who 
would elevate his black muzzle, and glare at us from 
behind a neighboring tussock. 

As we approached the great penguin rookery, the 
clamor and din were deafening. Armies of these 
strange birds, if birds they can be called, were con- 
gregated under the lee of a cliff, occupying a large 


were here worn and beaten down, till they presented 


ous cries. 


voices of the genii of this strange, wild place. 


had not felt its effects where we were. 


the schooner lay. 





space of ground in almost solid phalanx. The knolls | 


only wavy undulations, and the whole face of the | 
soil poached into a porridge by the tread of millions , receptions surpass those of the princesses of the 
of webbed feet. Confident in their numbers, they | grand world, and whose smile is sought not alone by 
stood their ground, making the air vccal with hide- | the frivolous golden youth. 
We were glad to hurry onward and in- 
crease our distance from the ear-splitting sound, till 
mellowed away into the steady, monotonous croak- 
ing, which, being constantly heard, seemed like the | 


A running stream or river was soon after met 
with, which appeared to flow southwest into the sea, 
but we had not time to explore its windings. The 
wind had gradually risen to a fierce gale, though we 
We hardly 
realized the fact until we again turned towards the 
north beach, t» retrace our steps to the bight where | through the frightened ranks of ber rivals ard 


Coasting round the south bank of the pond, we 
came out upon the sea-shore, where, blinded by | cler: and Nini is not missed. 


moving clouds of sand, we pressed windward, in a 
vain endeavor to obtain a sight of the vessels at an- 
chor in the roadstead. Nothing could be seen 
through the driving mist; indeed, we could scare ly 
open our eyes at all except by turning our taces to 
leeward, while the deateuwing roar of the breakers at 
our feet drowned the sound of our voices. 

It reqaired no words, however, to make us sensi- 
ble of the situation. We all saw at once the impos- 
sibility of scaling the glacier in the teeth of a north- 
er. We must pass the night on shore, and perhaps 
several days might elapse before we could reach the 
schooner. At present all was hidden in the direction 
of ** The Bight,” and we had but vague ideas of dis- 
tance, but judged ourselves at least two miles from 
that part of the glacier where we had descended. 

‘Look for drift-wood!” said Fielding, with his 
mouth cloge to my ear. “We must camp out to- 
night.’’ 

We struggled about in the sand, not daring to sep- 
arate more than a few yards, for fear of losing each 
other, in which case we might wander all night with- 
out meeting again. We collected a few small pieces 
of timber and boards, and our leader, tucking his 
share under his arm, signalled to us to form in close 
order. Burying our faces to the eyes in our jackets, 
we started, each carrying his load of dritt-wood, and 
struck inland, shaping our course towards the great 
penguin rookery. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Her childhood and youth were very much like 
those of little girls who have wealthy parents, and 
carefully chosen governesses, and good masters, and 
much travel—in short, all facilities for intellectual 
cultivation by study, and extended intercourse with 
society, at home and abroad. The peculiarity in the 
case of herself and her nearest relatives seems to be 
their having been reared in an atmosphere of sincer- 
ity and freedom—of reality,in fact—which is more 
difficult to obtain than might be thought. There 
was a certain force and sincerity of character in the 
elder members on both sides of the house, which 
could not but affect the formation of the children’s 
characters; and in thia case there was a governess 
also, whose lofty rectitude and immaculate truthfal- 
ness commanded the reverence of all who knew her. 
In childhood a domestic incident disclosed to the 
honest-minded little girl what her liking was, and 
she followed the lead of her natural taste. She took 
care of all cuts and bruises, and nursed all illness 
within her reach; and there is always a good deal of 
these things within the reach of country gentry who 
are wealthy and benevolent. For the usual term of 
young lady life, Florence Nightingale did as other 
young ladies. She saw Italy, and looked at its mon- 
uments; she once went to Egypt and Greece with 
the Bracebridges; she visited in society, and weit to 
court. But her heart was not in the apparent objects 
of her life—not in travel for amusement, nor in art. 
In literature, books which disclosed life and its mis- 
eries, and character with its sufferings, burnt them- 
selves in upon her mind, and created much of her fu- 
ture effurt. She was never resorted to for sentiment. 
Sentimentalists never had a chance with her. Be- 
sides that her character was too strong, and its qual- 
ity too real for any sympathy with shallowness and 
egotism, she had two characteristics which might 
well daunt the sentimentalists—her reserve, and her 
capacity for ridicule. Ill would they have fared who 
had come to her for responsive sympathies-about sen- 
timent, or even real woes in which no practical help 
was proposed; and there is perhaps nothing uttered 
by her, from her evidence before the Sanitary Com- 
mission of the Army, to her recently published 
** Notes on Nursing,”’ which does not disclose powers 
of irony which self-regardent persons may well dread. 
Such force and earnestness must find or make a ca- 
reer. She evidently believes, as all persons of genius 
| do, that she found it, while others say she made it. 
| Pi iilosophy will hereafter reconcile the two in her 
case and many others. Asa matter of fact, she was 
in the Kaiserswerth Institution, on the Rhine, pre- 
paring herself for her future honorable labors. 
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THE DEMI-WORLD oF PARIS.—The gorgeous and 
glittering demi-world of Paris is unique. Neither 
here nor elsewhere outside of the gay and wicked cap- 
ital, is the existence of such a class, in its {ull glory, 
possible. Now that the season is at its close, the 
Grive in the Bois is mostly given up to the elegantes 
of this sphere, “‘ Ladies of the Lake,” whose equi- 
pages cost each a comfortable fortune, whose toilets 
; Surpass in genuine ccstliness those of the proudest 
ladies of title, whose diamonds are a king’s ransom, 
, and whose purse is as deep as a queen’s. These are 
the Aspasias of the modern empire, whose brilliant 








Nini was among the 
; most noted among these women -f gay life. She had 
a dozen thoroughbreds in her stable, and as many 
less noble bipeds fighting for the honor of paying her 
bills. But she had the disease of /a Traviata, and 
when driving out in the Buis the other day, she muf- 
fled the death-cough too ck sely, the vessels of her 
poor, wornout lungs ruptured, and she sank back 
| fainting. The high-stepping horses were turned to 
| drive her home to die; but the blood bubbled up 
over the lace handkerchief, staining her splendid 
raiment, and a dead woman was carried away 





| courtiers. ‘‘Not very amusing, this death-struggle 
in the open read,” is the comment of the Paris chron- 
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Che World in Miniature. 


A LAWN LYRIC. 

* Come with a hoop and come with a mal!,"’ 
Roquet and croquet—take two offa ball, 
Kiss it, and miss it, or drive it away— 
That is the game for a mosning in May. 


Hit stick and quit stick, and back through a hoop 
(Peeps of sweet ankles when pretty girls stoop), 
Whack ‘em and crack ‘em. and mind you don't spoon— 
That is the game for a morning in June. 


Fluking, rebuking, and scoring a stroke, 
VowSif caught cheating, ‘twas only in joke, 
Rover in clover the fates to defy— 

That is the game for a morn in July. 


Whop ‘em, and stop ‘em, and send ‘em away, 
Help on your friends if they lie by the way, 

Eye ‘em, and spy ‘em, and take a good aim, 
Laughing and chaffing—and that is the game 
For a morning in August, September, October— 
When the season of croquet is gen‘rally over. 


Washington Irving and Lewis Gaylord Clark, while 
walking near Sleepy Hollow, were overtaken by a 
storm; there was great thundering and lightning, 
and Mr. Irving teok refuge under a tree, asking his 
companion, ** Why don’t you come in here and be as 
comfortably housed asI am?” ‘3 daren’t do it, my 
dear sir,’’ r plied Mr. Clark. “Iam afraid of light- 
ning. My father was once nearly killed by it, while 
standing under a tree in a thunder storm, and he 
always enjoined it upon his twin boys never to do the 
lke.” ‘O,” said Mr. Irving, “ that alters the case. 
If lightning runsin your family, I commend your 
caution.” 

Sam Hildebrand, the notorious Missouri outlaw, 
who had 80 death-notches on the butt of his rifle, is 
reported to have died of the wound which he recently 
received when defending himself against an armed 
posse of sixteen. He had escaped and wandered 
through the brush for some days, with a large party 
in pursuit, but cheated them of the $10,000 reward 
offered by dying under the hands of a physician. 


By a really inspired genius, a man in Kentucky 
has found a way to induce crows to commit suicide. 
He strings several grains of corn on a horse bair, 
which, when swallowed, causes a tickling sensation 
in the crow’s throat. In his efforts to get it up, the 
crow invariably scratches his head off. 


A high officer of the Sons of Temperance present- 
ing himself with the smell of the grog he had been 
drinking upon him, at the door of a “ Division” for 
admission, was waited upon by an Irish sentinel, to 
whom he gave the password, when the following 
passed: ‘*Sir,” said he, ‘‘an’ yez are Mister 
O’Wright, the Grand Worthy Patriarch of the State 
of Khaintucky, I do be afther belavin’.” ‘ Yes,” 


why do you ask such a question?” ‘To tell yez the 
truth, then, sir, and shame the divil,” said Pat, ** yez 
do be havin’ the right password for Sun of Temper- 
ance, entirely; but by the Holy Vargin and the bles- 
sed Saint Patherick, yez got the wrong smell.” 


A German savant predicts a big celestial] transform- 
ation soon. He propounds the unique theory that 


planet, and becoming gradually cool, will presently 
concentrate and give us another moon. 


When Fred Douglas was once travelling on a Sound 
boat and compelled to take to the ‘‘ deck,” his digni- 
fied appearance led a compassionate officer to think 
his condition might be improved during the passage, 
if the bar of ‘‘ color” could be avoided. So, quietly 
watching the opportunity, he approached the orator 
and inquired, significantly, ‘‘Iudian?” ‘No, nig- 
ger,” frankly and sententiously responded Fred, and 
paid the penalty of his truthfulness by remaining a 
deck passenger all night, walking to and fro to keep 
warm. 

While a boy of fourteen was fishing for trout in a 
deep brook, a stout darkey commenced teasing the 
lad by throwing mud at him. The boy, although 
little, was as ‘‘ smart as a steel trap,” and swinging 
the butt of his fishpole round, Cuffee found himself in 
deep water, struggling with which our friend left 
him and ran home. His dirty appearance attracted 
the attention of his mother, who was highly indig- 
nant to think that her son had been so treated by a 
black boy, and demanded, “‘ Did you brook the out- 
rage?” ‘No, mother,” replied the youngster, who 
didn’t exactly comprehend tke word, “* but I brooked 
the nigger.”* 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Charles W. 
— and Miss Mary E. Jerroms. 

_ By ev. Dr. Stow, Mr. W. allace Kidder and Miss 
Sarah Blanchard. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. James 
Boutilier and Miss Sarah A. Boutilier; Mr. James Wood 
and Miss Matilda Lovely. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Connor, Mr. Nelson T. 
Bean and Miss Ella F. Blanchard. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Dr. Hill, Mr. George H. Putnam 
and Miss Rebecca K. Shepard. 


Deuths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary D. May, 76; Miss Mary B. 
Brown, 32; Mrs. B. L, Wilder, 58; Mr. Charles D. 
Josselyn, 2]. 
, At Chelsea, Capt. G. Oscar Lane, 42; Mrs. Nellie E. 
Seely, 20. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Daniel Hicks, 68. 

At Watertown. Mr. John M. Parkhurst, 51. 

At Weymouth, Miss Sarah Willis, 58. 

At Auburndale, Mrs. Ellen L. Richards, 35. 

At West Townsend, Mrs. Nancy Bartlett, 75. 

At Leominster, Miss Rebecca D. Osgood, 85. 





















sfid Jim, ‘‘ you are perfectly right, my friend; but 


the zodiacal light is a gaseous ring surrounding our 


Huck im Kittle. 


Ex-President Johnson still refuses to believe that 
Grant is a second Washington. 
The people of New Hampshire will vote whether 
they wiil have State constables. 
Mr. Peabody has made another donation to the 
Southern education fund. 
New York is to have a musical jubilee, and then it 
will feel better. 
Minnesota is going crazy over soft maples. Every 
farmer is planting them. 
An Indiana cow has adopted and nursed a mother- 
less colt. 
California is adapted to the poppy culture, and will 
soon furnish opium to the devotees of that narcotic. 

Chinese yams are doing very well in Minnesota. 

An entire jury of Smiths was recently empanelled 
in Sheffield, England. 

Thiers spent $5000 in bill-posting in Paris befcre 
the election. 

The 5th of July was deliciously cool in these parts. 

All of a family—some of the appointments. 

It is hard work to congratulate Sickles as a 
minister. 

New Hampshire wont agree to make 9 per cent 
legal interest. 

Chester Square has been changed to Chester Av- 
enue, an outrageous act on the part of aldermen. 

The war on liquor is growing more lively. 

The Asiatics are coming, and will scatter all over 
the South. 

A Louisville policeman personated a thief for fun 
the other night, and did it so well that he got shot. 

A Dutch engineer proposes to drain the “rolling 
Zuvder Zee.” 

The Paris rioters when on trial all put in the plea 
of intoxication. 

More bears are now found in Vermont than before 
for many years. The killing of them is frequently 
mentioned in the local papers. 








. s 
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To Purchasers of Music. 
You are constantly buying New Music, and 
paying from 35 to 40 cents for every piece you 
get. This is throwing away money when you 
can get ten times as much music for the same 
price by subscribing to 


Peters’s Musical Monthly. 


It isa mammoth monthly of forty-eight pages, 
devoted entirely to Music, giving all the latest 
and best Songs and Pieces of Will S. Hays, 
Thomas, Keller, Bishop, Kinkel, Vacher, 
Becht, and other popular writers. 


Pieces for 30 Cents. 


Each number contains about Four Dollars’ 
worth of New Music, and all we ask for this 
valuable work is 30.cents per copy; $1.50 for 
six months, or $3 per year. Send fora sample 
copy, and see for yourself. 


Extraordinary Inducement. 


Believing our Magazine to be invaluable to 
every lover of music, and for the purpose of 
giving every one an fopportunity of seeing it, 
we will send Volume [II , from January to 
June, 1869, on receipt of One Dollar. It con- 
tains at least Twenty-five Dollar's worth of 
New Music. 


Music Sent by Mail Free 


of Postage on receipt of the marked price; and 
we make it a rule to fill all orders, no matter 
how small, completely, and with despatch. 
Dealers, Teachers, and Schools supplied at the 
lowest possible rates. 


J.L. PETERS, P. O. Box 5429. 


198 Broadway, New York. 
j3l—lam 6m. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 


W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


1 CASH for Original PUZZLES will be 
given by MERRYMAN'S MONTBLY. See pres- 
ent number, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers 
as samples to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cents— 
half price. .Largest, best and cheapest magazine of its 
kind. JEsSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 26-6 


“LOW HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast Horses 
made Faster Plain, practical instructions for im- 
proving speed and style, and much other valuable infor- 
mation, in No. 19 of HANEY'S JOURNAL, only Five 
cents of any newsdealer, or JESSE Haney & Co., 119 Nas- 
sau St.,N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 26—6 


ANEY’S Art of TRAINING ANIMALS tells all 

secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break- 

ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks, snake 

charming, farm animals, etc. 200 ap ony GO illus- 
trations, only 50 cts., of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY & 
Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. Only complete book. 26—6 


Agents! Read This?! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 3—3m. 


we I ITTLE BEAUTY” ALBUM. Bound insplen- 
A did style, gilt and embossed, red edge, holds 20 
full-sized cards. The neatest, prettiest and cheapest Al- 
bum ever made. Only 25 cents; five for a $1; twelve for 
$2.25; post-paid. You'll say it's worth double its cost. 
Try one. Send 25 cents to HUNTER & Co. 
29-4 Manufacturers, Hinsdale, N.H. 


ue OCKING-BIRD” OUTDONE. Prof. Her- 
mann's Prairie Whi:tle and Animal Imitator. 
By its use you can imitate birds, beasts, etc., of ail kinds. 
Aided by it, Ventriloquism is learned in three days. ‘Ihe 
wonder of the age! Used by all Minstrels and Imitators. 
Beware of “bogus’’ imitations. This is Hermann's 
* original,’’ used by him before Victoria and the royal” 
family. Sent sealed for 30 cents; five for $1; $150 a 
dozen. Send to HUNTER & Co., Sole Agents, « 
29—4 Hinsdale, N. H. 


oe HyyMsces EXPOSED!*""| MONEY SAVED! 
Read the “Star-Spangled Banner "’ six months 
for only 25 cents. A large furty-column paper, overflow- 
ing with Wit, Wisdom and Fun. It will PaY you_to 
send for it six months for a “‘ quarter’’—half price. Try 
it. Send to “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER," 
29—4 Hinsdale, N. H. 


Ten 





























THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 


SPOOL COTTON, 


EQUAL, LF NOT SUPERIOR 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK, 


A.T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 

Sole Agents for.the United States. 

VIN GA How made from Cider, Wine. Molasses 


e or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 
‘. I. SAGE, 





drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., address 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


N ATRIMONIAL.—A gentleman aged 30, of good char- 

acter and position, desires correspondence with a 
lady not older than himself. Must be passably good-look- 
ing and of acultivated mind. Address KicHAxkD P. RosB- 
INSON, P. O. Box 3986, New York City. 


WANTED, AGENTS, wont cvcrywnere 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
Yhis machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the 
** Elastic Lock Stitch ’’ Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without te#ting 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and-ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add-ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, PA., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


A TED A 3 TS TO SELL THE 

AMERICAN 
KNICTING MACHINE. Price $25. The — cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine eyer invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements_ to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIFTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


A GE CARDS, AGE CARDS, AGE CARDS. 

How to tell the age of any one; more of a wonder 
than the Velocipede. Price, 25 cents per pack, six packs 
for $1.00. Address ROBERTS & Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Waa ore ENT that pays. For particulars, address 
S.M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Savage’s Ursina. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving a 
brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth of the Hair. 
EVAns, MERCER & Co. (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


muskET §$HOT GUNS wannanten 


To shoot close and kill GO yards. Price, $2.50. 
Wanted.—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp for 
price list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOMNSTON'S 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 
$820 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTILE MACHINE in the 
market sold for les3 than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the 
under-feed, aud is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$3 50 PER YEAR to sell * Wonder of the 
3) World.” J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newsp: pers, one month. ‘The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, more 
than 100 Daily Papers. in which the advertiser ob- 
tains 24 insertions to the month, and the leading Pa- 
bers in more than 500 different towns and cities, 
Jomplete Files can be examin-d at our office. 
Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEV. P. ROW- 
ELL & Co., Advertising Agents, New York. 


[>= ESS, CATAR#KH, SCRUFULA. A lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh 
and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts free 
of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. M. 
C. LEGGE? Tr, Hoboken, N. 


$1806 A YEAR.—Male and Female Agents 


wanted everywhere, Address H. AN- 
DERSUN & Co., 314 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(ye0.P Rowerr § @ 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


40 PavcRox 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
" CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firty CENTS a year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
publishers upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 
$9 00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 


ELLLOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 






























































3m. Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
‘works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. e will send 
single copies, by ee Dg a wy” for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuHeE Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTnuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLocx, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympta,by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE LiGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M7D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—TuE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuz CounciIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TuHEe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CorA DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 


THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—ORvrHA 8 HUS- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by. Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RKosa.LTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, 4 Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—S EARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence —Tue beatu-loucn by Malcolm J.Errym.—TuE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Waiter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. S. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE G1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THr RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—RepPaTu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G}P OTTER, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sirk_ RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tur Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—f'HeE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.— THE GREEK ADVENTURER,Dy Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDKEN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— WuitEe HAND, y Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-Wi1TTED NAT, Lg Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAnN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION’S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J? H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—TnHe Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tnk HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsiINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO Superae, by Sylvanus. Cobb, Jr.~— ‘luz 
WITCH OF THE WAvk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THeE UNknowy,'by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, . Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tne Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg From Data, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LADY LMOGEN,by Prof. J. H. ing —THE Tex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. iL. Robinsen.—Tage Hicghwarman, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray .— 
HvccGu Carpet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
Tyre, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 
OG For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE Wuitse Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECKET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEK CulaMpion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr: 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKK, by ser Ben’: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THe DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tug Woop WitTcuH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMEED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—Tue YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. | - 
No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1tz-Hekn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—TuHe VoLuNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KinG’'s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—Tue CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THe GOLD Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—TuHeE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts, 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG ConquERoR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutte: field. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney,. 
No, 27.—THE OCEAN Srectres.by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESs1z HEATH, by Emma Gerrison Jones, 
No, 30.—SCYROS THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BkRiGHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 
No. 37.—ViIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'SGHOST,by Margaret Blunt. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MurpeR, by S.C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—ANn OCEAN WairF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAmMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut, Murray, 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CoOkRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE Patriot CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta, 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuitge WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—REp HAND, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lire, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve, 
No. 65.—TuHE BriDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THe HERO OF TOU LON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWaRF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—HACK. THE TRAILER, by Wm. I. Bushnill. 
No. 69.—Ly PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, py BLISHERS, 








63 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
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TSH GAG OF OUR UNION. 





(Written f for The .e Flag of our Union. } 
ONE YEAR AGO. 


BY L. A. P. 


o 


"Twas just one year ago to-night! 

Do you remember it as 1? 

How the fleet-footed hours went by, 
And we unconscious of their flight? 


I watch the daylight disappear, 
And list the low, sweet song of birds; 
Yet not so sweet as thy dear words, 
That fell upon my listening ear. 


The same sweet stars smile down from heaven, 
The same winds whisper soft and low, 
Just as they did one year ago 

On that remembered summer even. 


O, was it all reality ? 

I cannot, cannot make it seem 

Aught save a bright though faded dream, 
And this the waking—without thee. 


I sit and dream of now and then, 
Here in the stiliness all alone! 
And know that joy, forever flown, 

Can never crown my life again. 





Our Young Folks Department, 


PREPARA LOLE 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHO STOLE THE BABY? 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
EATING his new drum 
} which his uncle had giv- 
en him, was Johnny 
Holmes, making noise 
sufficient to drive a whole 
neighborhood distracted. 

*Rab-a-dab, dub! 
Rub-a-dub, dub! Rat, 
tat, tat!” 

He was playing soldier, 
going through the most 
unheard-of evolutions, 
calling to an imaginary 
regiment, who were sup- 
posed to. “ Halt!” and 
“ Forward march!” 
whenever he gave the 
word of command, 

The backyard, with its 
high brick wall and its 

solitary shade tree, was transformed” by Johnny’s 
imagination into the most enchanting of parade 
grounds. He had the whole field to himself, and 
could have things all his own way; for no one of bis 
imaginary followers thought of countermanding or 
disobeying orders. . 

His two sisters, Mllie and Flora, were in the play- 
room, attending to the toilets of their largest dolls, 
named respectively the Lady Geraldine and the Lady 
Clara, who were going out to a full-dress reception 
in honor of the marriage of their cousin, the Lady 

Glendorna. There was a good deal of discussion as 
to whether the young ladies should wear their pink 
silks looped with white roses, or their white silks 
looped with red roses, and the debate ran so high, 
and took up so much time, that the matter had to be 
compromised by dressing one in white and the other 
in pink. O, how lovely they were! 

The Lady Geraldine, who must have been half a 
yard in height, was really queenly, with her white 
silk trailing as much as three inches behind, and 
slightly raised in front, to show the tiny white slip- 
per; and the Lady Clara, not.a whit less graceful 
and dignified, was completely fascinating in her pink 
drapery. Placing upon their heads a bonnet the ex- 
act size of a pumpkin seed, and shaking out their 
tinest embroidered pocket-handkerchiets, scented 
with the nicest of scents, the young ladies were pro- 
nounced ready to step into their family carriage, 
which at that moment drove up in the form of an 
overturned ottoman, into which they both passed 
with all the grace imaginable, and were supposed to 
be whirled away. 

It was Monday morning, and Mrs. Holmes was 
looking over her housekeeping accounts, having 
given strict orders to Biddy to take care of the baby, 
and on no account to allow her own quiet to be 
disturbed. 

Biddy, who was very busy that morning, what 
with getting the clothes in readiness to send out to 
the laundry, having in addition the dish-washing, 
sweeping, dusting, etc., on her hands, considered her 
duty with respect to the baby performed when she 
had planted him in the centre of the floor, surround- 
ed by all the tin cups, pans and spoons she could 
muster for the occasion, devoutly hoping and fer- 
vently believing he would make such aracket among 
them all as would keep him quiet without further 
effort on her part. 

As baby was only a year old, and could not walk 
alone, she had at least no fears of his ranning away 
while her back was turned. So Jvhnny drummed 
until it was a wonder he did not pound a hole in the 
drum-head, and the little girls proceeded to set forth 
@ most bountiful feast, consisting of two cookies, an 
apple and some lemon drops, of which the wedding 
guests—consisting of Lady Glendorna’s relatives to 

the fifth degree—were invited to partake. 

The long summer morning was drawing towards a 








close when Mrs. Holmes, having added her columns 
of figures over and over again, to be certain there 
was no mistake, and having arrived at a surprisingly 
large sum total, pushed away pencil and paper, and 
waiked down to relieve Biddy of the care of the baby. 

“ Biddy!” she called from the top of the kitchen 
stairs, ‘bring up the baby: I will take care of him 
now.” . 

*Indade, mam,” replied the girl, ‘‘ he ien’t here at 
all, at all. Hasn't yes got him already?” 

**Do you mean to tell me the child isn’t here?” 
asked Mrs. Holmes, her anxious face appearing half 
way down the stairs. 

* Why, you see, mum,” explained Biddy, ‘I was 
busy loike, with me mind on me work, and took no 
notice until yer ladyship called, whin it sthruck me 
all of a sudden that I hadn’t heard the blessed child 
for quite a spell, and that he must have crept up 
stairs to yes.” 

* Indeed he basn’t,” said the mother, looking hur- 
riedly about; “but he may have crept into the back- 
yard.” So, with Biddy at her heels, she stepped into 
the paved court, closely searched every corner, but 
no baby was there. 

** Rub-a-dub, dub! Rat-tat-tat!”” sounded John- 
ny’s drum, until his mother was forced to catch the 
drum-sticks out of his hands before she could make 
her voice heard. 

* Johnny, have you seen your little brother?” 

No, Johnny bad not reen him; and having satis- 
fied herself that the baby was not there, the alarmed 
mother rushed up t» the play-house, hoping that 
Mollie or Flora had slyly taken bim away. 

“Why, no, mamma,” said Flora. “The wedding 
festivities are just over, and the newly married couple 
are about to start on a trip to Europe, and we haven’t 
had time to think of baby.” 

The now thoroughly alarmed mother instantly 
commenced & most vigorous search of the whole 
house. Biddy was in despair and in tears. Her 
mistress had called her a careless girl, and her repu- 
tation was lost unless the baby was found. So she 
peered into the most unheard-of places, evidently 
thinking she should find the child laid away on one 
of the pantry shelves, or playing bo-peep with her 
from bel.ind the sugar jar, or else hidden in the 
depths of the coal-scuttle. 

‘*Och, murther! bad luck to me for a forgetful 
girl. O, whirra! whirra! wy heart is broke. What- 
ever shall I do, and the poor darling lost and gone? 
Och hone! Hear the poor mither calling the sweet 
babe! Biddy Murphy, ye deserve to do penance for 
a week for bringing sore trouble to thim as —_ been 
kind to ye!” 

Again and again was the house searched, “from 
tarret to toundation stone,’’ or rather from garret to 
cellar; but no baby rewarded the search. Evidently 
he was not on the premises. Amguing that a child 
who could not walk must have been carried away, 
Mrs. Holmes was forced to the conviction that some 
one bad entered the kitchen while Biddy’s back was 
turned, and made off with her babe; and being a 
spirited little woman, after the first nataral ebualli- 
tion of maternal feeling, she speedily rose to the 
occasion, and sent Biddy off atter the chief of police. 
Biddy, in her zeal to do something to repair her 





negligence, ran half a mile, at her best rate of speed, 
and had hardly sufficient breath remaining to enable 


man understand what was wanted of him, and he 


grave, walked all about the kitchen, glanced keenly 
at the pile of tin ware Biddy had placed at the child’s 
disposal, paced slowly about the backyard and gave 
Jobnny’s neglected drum a kick, questioned Biddy 
sternly, and looked all the while as non-committal 
as you can possibly imagine. The fact was, the 
sharp man was at his wits’ end. Mrs. Holmes 
awaited his decision, the three remaining children 
clinging to her skirts, their scared, white faces show- 
ing that they realized what had happened. 

After looking the ground over the third or fourth 
time, the chief returned to the weeping Biddy. 

“ My girl, you say there was no one here between 
the time your mistress left the baby in your charge 
and the moment sl:e called you to bring him to her?” 

* Not a livin’ soul, sir. May the blessed saints 
never hear we prayers, if it’s a lie I tell yer honor! 
No livin’ soul barin’ the laundry man, who drove up 
to the area gate after the basket of clotbes for the 
washing that I carried out to him myeelf.” 

“Ah!” said the chief, with a brisk air, ‘*s0 you 
sent off a basket of soiled clothes! What laundry do 
you patronize, Mrs. -Hulmes?” 

She gave him the street and number. 

“I think I[ will run over there and take’ a look at 
the establishment; meanwhile, make yourself as 
comfortable as maybe under the circumstances. I 
think I have a clue to the pereon who carried cff 
your child,” 

Mrs. Holmes begged him to use his utmost exer- 
tions, declaring she should never know another 
happy moment if ber da:ling was nt found. 

**T don’t see what idea he has iv his head,” she 
said to Biddy, after the man had politely bowed him- 
selfout. ‘Only to think of his posting away to the 
laundry, when my poor child may be in the hands of 
some cruel person who is bearing it further and 
further away!” 

And Mrs. Holmes burst into tears, and Johnny, 
and Mollie, and Flora imitated her, and Biddy went 
down on her knees and called upon all the saints in 
the calendar to lend their aid and help them in this 
their time of trouble. 





An hour passed. It was hard waiting. Mrs. 


her to tell her story; but she managed to make the . 


immediately accompanied Ler back to ber mistress. | 
When the case was fuily stated to him, he looked | 








Holmes. had grown very nervous; the children, see- 
ing her distress, had retired to a distant corner, and 
spoke only in whispers. Biddy groaned and crossed 
herself at intervals, and vowed all sorts of penance, 
provided the baby could not be found, when a quick 
pull at the street door bell thrilled them all, And 
when, with trembling bands, Biddy bad unfastened 
the door, who should appear bot the chief of police; 
and what should he have in his arms but the stolen 
baby! O, such a shout of joy as went up from that 
mother’s heart! 

The chief explained that the moment he heard of 
the clothes having gone to the laundry just previous 
to the disappearance of the cbild, the idea struck him 
that the baby had gone there too. And sure enough, 
the little fellow had been found, nicely curled up 
among the clothes, fast asleep, and apparently as 
well content as if tucked in his nice crib at home, 

The dear little chick-a-biddie! He little guessed 
how much anxiety he had cost his friends. 

So the question of “who stole the baby” was 
answered, 


+ see 


ABOUT TWO BOYS. 


John Walters is a rude, selfish boy; consequently 
his appearance is never hailed with pleasure by any 
one. He comes into the house slamming the doors 
after him so that it startles every one within hear- 
ing; rans past the mat without seeing it, no matter 
how muddy his shoes are; through the hall, over the 
oil-cloth that Biddy has just washed very nicely, 
and calls out: 

** Halloo, there! is dinner ready?” 

Being told that it is not, he throws his cap down in 
acorner of the dining room, and seats himself to 
whittle a stick, whistling or singing loudly as he does 
80. 

Tho servant remonstrates. 
don’t make a dirt here. 
cleaning.’”’ 

O, who are you? Get out! 
he replies. 

The bell rings. John rushes to the table and seats 
himself before the family enter, with face, hands and 
hair in a very untidy condition. He hardly waits for 
grace to be said, and for bis father to begin to carve, 
before he passes his plate to be helped first. 

If there is any dish on the table of which he is par- 
ticularly fond, he helps himself and eats as fast as 
possible, so as to be helped a second time before the 
others. As soon as he has finished the first course 
he calls for dessert; and then mutters something 
about ‘‘ always making a fellow wait.” 

He swallows his pudding hastily, and rushes to the 
window to tell the boys outside that he is coming; 
then slams the door leading into the hall, and stamps 
around there awhile, looking for his cap. He comes 
back, screaming, ‘‘ I say, has anybody seen my cap?” 
After running back and forth through the rooms 
several times, be finally discovers the missing article 
where he threw it. 

“ What shall we do with that boy?” asks his 
mother, in a despairing tone, after he is fairly out of 
the house, and there is a prospect for a little quiet. 

Aunt Sarah, who has lately come to visit her sister, 
suggests an application of Solomon’s prescription, 
and is told that it has been tried. Her next proposi- 
tion is, ‘‘ Banish him from the society of the family 
until he has learned better manners;” and, being in 
the habit of speaking nothing but the truth, and 
generally the whole of it, adds, ‘for he is an intoler- 
able nuisance.” 

“O well,” sighs his mother, ‘‘I hope he will do 
better when he is older.” 

“TI bave decided to send him away to a school 
where he will have to walk by rule, and where he 


“Mr. John, please 
I have but just done 


I'll do as I please,” 


will soon learn that the comfort of others is to be | 


considered as well as his own,” said the futher. 

Charles Walters is two years older than his brother, 
and is as unlike him as possible. He closes the door 
gently after him as he enters, wipes his feet carefully 
on the mat, hangs his hat upon the rack, and goes 
directly to his room. 

He soon appears in the parlor. his face and hands 
washed, his hair nicely brushed; and atter speaking 
kindly to all, takes his book and waits for the dinner- 
bell. 

When it rings he opens the door for his father and 
the ladies to pass out, then follows and seats himself 
at the table when they do. He does not pas his 
plate the first, but waits until the older ones have 
been helped. If there is any rarity upon the table, 
he does not wish tor more than his share. He quiet- 
ly waits for dessert, and remains at table until the 
others rise, then leaves, saying, cheerfully: 

** Good-by, father, mother, aunty and all, until I 
come back.” 

* ] hope you don’t think of sending brother Charlie 
away, father,” says little Helen, atter be has left. 

“No indeed!” father, motber and aunty all ex- 
claim. ‘* We couldn’t get along without Charlie.” 

“He is a perfect treasure of a little boy,” says 
aunty. ‘‘I hope you will bring him with you next 
summer to the country.”’ 





+ 


A five year old boy was being instructed in morals 
by his mother, who cautioned him against such 
terms as “ By golly,” “by jingo,.” ‘by thunder,” 
etc., as minced oaths little better than profanity. 
In fact, she said he could tell a profane oath by the 
prefix of ‘“*by;” all such were oaths. “ Well, then,” 
replied little hopeful, “‘there’s a big oath in the 


newspapers—‘ By Telegraph.’” ‘The old lady swoon- | 


ed, and the boy remains bewildered in morals. 





Humors of the Day. 


A SCENE IN CHURCH. 

The Rev. Mr. C—— was troubled with very excita- 
ble nerves. Being an incurable old bachelor, perhaps 
this was not so surprising,.since this disease is well 
known to be extensively prevalent among old maids. 
For example, he could not sit quiet and see a cat's 
back stroked the wrong way, while the sight of a 
spider most effectually disturbed his equanimity, 

One Sunday, while absent on an exchange, he 
heard from a pew near the pulpit a boy -snuffing, as 
if he were troubled with a severe cold and were not 
troubled with a handkerchief. His brother sat be- 
side him. Mr. C—— happened to know the boy’s 
name. 

He bore with this irritation as long as his nerves 
would permit; but it became so aggravated that he 
pauSed in the midst of a hymn which he was read- 
ing, and bending over the pulpit, said: 

* John, why don’t you use your handkerchiet?” 

John, abashed by this unexpected address, and by 
the fact that the eyes of the congregation were fixed 
upon him, stammered oat, to the general amusement: 

* Plaase, sir, I haven’t got none.” 

“Then why don’t you borrow your brother’s?” 
resumed the minister. 

‘* Because, sir, he hasn’t got any, either,” pursued 
the frightened boy. 

The audience were convulsed. 

** Will some person charitably disposed,” remarked 
the clergyman, in a solemn tone, “ provide that boy 
with a handkerchief?” 

This was done, and the services proceeded. 





AN INNOCENT MISCHIEF-MAKER. 

I heard a droll story the other day, of a pretty little 
girl aged six. One of her father’s friends called at 
the house, and, as usual, took the child in his lap, 

“Odon’t, Mr. Thomson! I can’t sit in your lap 
now.” 

* Why, you little elf?” 

Because it’s Lent.” 

“ What difference does that make?” 

“A great deal. Mamma told Mr. Dinkwell, in the 
library, yesterday, that she couldn’t sit in his lap in 
Left, and I wont either.” 

As this convergation is said to have occurred be- 
fore papa, I am afraid the innocent babbler was the 
cause of future trouble between the wedded pair. 

Moral: Young wives fond of flirtation should not 
be indiscreet before children, though they appear to 
know nothing of what is passing. The little crea- 
tures have an inconvenient way of recalling and 
repeating what they have seen and heard on every 
inopportane occasion. 


CHARGING THE JURY. 

A Dutch judge in the western country presided at 
@ trial for murder, and on rising to deliver the charge, 
observed that the prisoner was playing chequers with 
his custodian, while the foreman of the jury was fast 
asleep. Replenishing the ample judicial chair with 
his broadcast person, he thus addressed the jury: 

‘* Mister voreman and t’oder jurymans; der bris- 
oner, Hans Vieckter, is vinished his gamé mit der 
sheriff, and has peat him; but I shall dake care he 
don’t peat me. Hans has been tried for murder 
pefore you, and you must pring in der verdick, but 
it must pe ’cording to der law. Der man he kill't 
vasn’s kili’t at all, as it vas broved he was in ter jail 
for sheep-stealing. 

** Pat dat ish no matter. Der law say ven der ish 
@ tou’t you gives ’em to der brisoner; put here ish no 
tou’t—as you see der brisouer ish guiity. Pesides, he 
is a great loafer. I have knowed him fifdy year, and 
he hasn’t done a sdtich of vork in all dat times, and 
dere ish no one depending ubon bim for dere livin’, 
and he is no use to nopody. I dink it would pe a 
goot blans to hang him for de axample. I dink, Mr. 
Voremans, dat he petter pe hung next fourt’ of Jaly, 
ash der militia ish going to drain in anoder gounty, 
and dere pe no fun going on here.” 








SILENCING A LAWYER. 


The veteran counsellor Caldbeck, one day cross- 
examining a country tellow as witness, asked him in 
several ways what he thought a particular person to 
be, from his own knowledge, hearsay, or belief; but 
could get no other answer than that, “he did not 
know, and could not tell.” 

**Come, fellow,” said the counsellor, “answer me 
on your oath; what would you take me to be, if you 
did not actually know my person, and should meet 
me in the street?” 

“Why, then,” says the fellow, “since you ask me, 
I will tell you, sir. By virtue of my oath, if you had 
not that wig and gown upon you, I should take you 
for a little ould peddler.” 

The learned counsellor was silenced. 





A farmer cured his daughter of the Grecian bend 
in the following manner: He threw water on her 
and then laid her in the san till she “* warped” back 
to tue old shape again. Other parents will please 
notice. * | 





A physician was boasting at a dinner that he cured 
his own hams, when one of his guests remarked, 
* Doctor, L would sooner be your ham than your 
patient.” 





























